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acknowledged. Referring specially to material proofs of 
sympathy and affection, the Times says: ‘‘In all our history 
there has been no work like it. We are not an effusive 
nation. In sorrow and in trial, as in joy, we have kept 
less of the old Elizabethan expansiveness than our kinsfolk 
who took it with them across the Atlantic three centuries 
ago. We are slow to express our feelings even before 
our closest friends. The feelings, as we think Americans 
know, are not less strong for that.” 
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Aw extraordinary outcome of the stress of the time 
arising out of industrial and financial conditions, and 
the enormous increase of demands upon charity, is that 
many churches have kept up their regular contributions, 
sustained the usual burden of maintenance, and have 
even taken on new responsibilities. Just when prosperity 
seemed likely to lessen under strain, it has increased. 
The reason undoubtedly is that the springs have been 
quickened from which flow unselfishnesses, and churches 
have profited by the swollen currents which turn all the 
mill-wheels of public good. Hearts opened by unwonted 
appeals will respond rather more than less to the standing 
necessities of church support. If this is not so, there 
must be something the matter with the hearts. 
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PROFOUND social effects of the war are being observed 
in England, which cannot fail to leave lasting results. 
There are readjustments of values which time and cus- 
tom had fixed. People who never recognized each other 
are now working side by side, and the barriers of inter- 
course which were accepted as immovable have been 
broken down. Old clothes are being worn without 
shame, and it is said that British caste is yielding to the 
disintegrating effects of the consciousness that generosity 
and sacrifice are just as praiseworthy in tradesmen as 
in squires. ‘‘The essential is curiously asserting its 
predominance over the artificial,” says a Times corre- 
spondent, who is even so bold as to be tempted to hope 
that the war may go on long enough to crystallize and - 
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fix the new order of things so that some of the old ways 
can never be trodden again. If such a change is taking 
place at the roots the old ways will vanish, and a new 
spirit will be better than any crystallization could be. 
Human nature will rise in station the world over, and not 
only people in one country, but the peoples of countries 
hitherto alienated will be brought together. An address 
by English authors to men of letters in Russia is a re- 
markable indication of the new appreciations that will 
rise out of the ruptures of the time and make amalgama- 
tions and concords of vast and powerful significance. 
Many now living may see the day when they will be more 
thankful to have lived in the age they see than in any age 


of which they know. 
wt 


FINDING a needle in a haymow has been for generations 
cited as an example of an impossible task, but times 
have changed. Drop a needle in a haymow, and Edison 
would find it in three minutes. This change in the con- 
trol of physical forces which has taken place within the 
memory of very young people is typical and suggestive 
of that which must soon take place in the administra- 
tion of religion in all churches and denominations. The 
fearful upheaval of subterranean forces which is now 
making a wreck of modern institutions of every kind 
in the old world will compel those who represent the spirit- 
ual forces at work in human society to adopt new methods 
and to train men and women who are efficient and capable 
of solving social, moral, and religious problems without 
the undue expenditure of force, and without friction. 
When Dr. Cyrus Bartol was asked if Christianity was 
a failure, he replied: “‘I don’t know. It has never been 
tried.’”’ Frequently of late people have made this dis- 
covery, and it is cited as something novel and important. 
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THE atmosphere of ‘The Imitation of Christ” is so 
unlike that of life to-day that it seems unadaptable to 
practical use. We hear it pronounced helplessly out of 
touch with human nature as weknow it. Yet a man who 
in his youth was given a copy, by a wise woman who saw 
him getting into dangerous habits, testifies that never a 
day has passed since without his reading from it, and 
that he owes his standing and character to that guidance 
and that influence. The doctrines of renunciation and 
sacrifice have far more forceful ethical influences than we 
realize when we reject their impossible shapes of atone- 


ment and substitution. 
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A MAN whose business takes him on frequent journeys 
remarked that it was a fine thing for a man to be alone 
sometimes. He had one subject he studied up in the 
library of one city, another in another, and in a dozen 
places each was connected with some interesting use 
of time which would not have been possible in the midst 
of home duties and associations. ‘The benefit is greater 
than these practical utilities of culture. It is the im- 
munity from loneliness which these moments when we 
can be immaculately alone confer. For the fact comes 
home to every one who has lived much, that the inability 
to be alone very often, and strictly alone, is what makes 
people lonely. The secret of contented aggregation is 
inviolable privacy somewhere. ‘The bond of any reliable 
friendship is the preservation by each party to it of the 

_other’s personality. Even honeymoons promote marital 
disaffection because they do not keep and guard with 
godly jealousy the rights and dignities of self-possession 
throughout self-surrenders. Kindness, even, curiously 
irritates, to the puzzled pain of affectionate hearts, be- 
cause it fails to observe all the nice delicacies of personal 
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autonomy, and usurps self-control and _ self-direction. 
The monk in his cell is an absurdity in a human world, 
but there is one fact in the absurdity which connects 
it with sense, and that is the fact of isolation. Not 
a few busy men have moments when they envy the monk 
his four walls and the certainty of no tap or telephone. 
The monk without a world is absurd, but the man with 
never his cell is pitiable. 
rl 


SomE time ago there was an interesting discussion in 
The Survey started by a remarkable paper on social 
justice, to the other side, by a man whose vast philanthro- 
pies and his responsibility for large affairs made him 
specially competent to testify in the matter. The net 
result of the varying views expressed was that in their 
eagerness to right wrongs the advocates of social justice 
often did grave injustice to the men who have in hand 
the mighty tasks they only observe. It is too much to 
expect the judicial temper from those who burn with 
sympathy with sufferers from oppression and injustice. 
Even where there is evident an earnest purpose of im- 
partiality, the bias of sympathy betrays itself. If man’s 
inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn, 
some men’s humanity makes not a few grieve that it 
does not as easily give as demand fair play. 
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THE president of one of our best-organized and most 
useful Alliance branches remarked that a report of the 
activities of such an organization must violate a mathe- 
matical axiom, and insisted that a whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts. That is because a body of people 
has vitality, has a sort of soul, as one person has, and no 
catalogue of members and committees and things done 
can give the total sum of what is accomplished. Analysis 
is quite apt to miss, in its reckoning of the contents of 
good, the chief thing that made it so, and the synthesis 
that is merely the sum of such an analysis must be less 
than the whole, because combination makes a potency 
in addition to the forces assembled. ‘This is why a church 
is better for a community than as many people who be- 
long to it could be, unjoined in such aims and activity. 
It adds a fact to the census, the fact of a church. 


Safe and Sane Religion. 


If the people who are attached to the various forms of 
religious belief could come freshly upon their beliefs as 
if they had never heard of them, their attachment would 
be tested in the only way that it could fairly be tested. 
Habitual and transmitted loyalties take the place com- 
monly of real espousal, and few people know what church 
they would belong to if they were to choose a church 
uninfluenced by any other consideration than their own 
clear convictions and purposes. 

When we imagine what most people would require 
of a church which solicited their suffrages, one of the 
catchwords of the day comes to mind as a very prac- 
ticable and representative standard of merit. A safe 
and sane religion would be the thing for most people. 
If any one came along with a religion which directly 
implied of God that one could not rely on his word, the 
plain man would object to such a religion. He would 
say: “Whatever you mean by a miracle, it seems to 
me tbat a good many of the miracles that a good many 
religious people point to as evidence that God works 
in the world really show that he cannot be counted on 
with entire confidence. In my dealing with men I 
avoid the men who are capricious, who are always likely 
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to turn up with some good reason for not doing what 
they promised, who change suddenly, so that when with 
them you feel as if you didjnot know whether you were 
standing on your feet or your head. The men who seem 
unsafe I avoid, and the men who strike me as safe I 
have no hesitation in believing in. Now I feel the same 
way about God. There are plain laws that I can see 
he has established. It would not incline me to believe 
in him if I saw him going about the world breaking those 
laws. I know that he has infinite power, but it would 
not help me to believe in him to see him using that power 
in defiance of his promises. If I thought the universe 


controlled by a God who might at any time do the things 


men once thought he often did, I should not feel safe a 
minute. I ‘should not believe in such a universe.”’ So 
most men, if they looked at the matter from this point of 
view, would reject a religion which depended on this 
kind of miracle, and select a religion of law. They would 
think how astronomers are able to calculate eclipses, 
how a calendar for the coming year is possible, how 
regularly things go which creation exhibits, and they 
would say that the one great thing about the universe 
they live in is that it can be relied on, that it never promises 
without performing and never acts contrary to its prom- 
ises. He would seek a religion that made the sovereignty 
of God a lawful sovereignty, and he would do this not 
out of any complete intellectual settlement of the ques- 
tion of freedom and free will, but out of the simple re- 
quirement of his life for safety. It would be safety 
first with him, because any free and unworried existence 
would be impossible without a feeling that the great 
Manager of the universe was thoroughly trustworthy. 
A kind of religion that required trust in an untrustworthy 
operation of things would seem to be false at the core. 
Then a man, face to face with the choice of a safe 
and sane religion, would reject a religion that smelt of 
an everlasting fire into which people might at any moment 
fall without possibility of help thereafter. No matter 
how strongly it might be said that no one believes in 
such a religion now, he would be quick to detect the 
smell of smoke. All talk of human nature as likely 
to be condemned or possibly to be condemned for its 
inborn badness, all talk of accepting a religion because 
of this liability without that particular religion, he would 
object to and dislike. If believing the way his mind led 
him were, in the teaching of any religion, dangerous, 
he would put a sign on that religion which would have 
one word in large letters—the word “Unsafe.” A way 
of religion which led any one to the edge of any sort 
of a bottomless pit, or which taught that people of any 
different way of thinking were liable to any such condem- 
nation, or which indirectly implied what it did not openly 
say to this effect, he would turn his back on. His putting 
safety first for himself would not permit him to deny 
the same safety to others. ‘The only safety that he could 
be sure of, besides the safety of law, would be the safety 
of human nature as human nature. The safety he asked 
for himself would not be sure to him unless every one else 
were just as safe. He would look in religion to those 
things which would enable all men to find safety, and a 
religion based on the possibility of some men’s being 
denied safety because of their opinions he would consider 
full of peril to his real life. He would select a religion 
in which all sorts and conditions and sects of people 
would have equal protection. More than anything 
else he would fear and avoid a religion that taught or 
implied that any one might be utterly lacking in any 
goodness because all were faulty, or that any one might 
perish or be punished for thinking honestly what some one 
else did not think. Having got beyond that in this 
world he would not accept a religion that taught that 
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this idea governed affairs in the next world. Persecution 
for opinion, or suffering for holding one belief rather than 
another, men have got far enough along to do away with; 
it would seem to a man, therefore, that God would not 
hold him to a risk that human authority ceases to hold 
over men. He would feel as sure as Socrates that no 
harm can befall a good man whether he be alive or dead. 

Underlying all such demand for safety as the basis 
of his religious acceptances, there would be the require- 
ment of saneness. However much of a fool the wayfar- 
ing man may be, he is as wise as the wisest in maintaining 
the value of his common sense. He would avoid any 
teaching that went straight against his common sense, 
even though it had the authority of antiquity, and no 
end of teachings, and even any part of scriptures. It 
would upset all his work if any one should urge his doing 
in some less efficient way what he had learned to do 
because some one showed him that in an ancient time 
or according to a holy book men did things that way. 
He would not saw wood with hand-saws rather than 
with steam-saws because they used hand-saws in Naza- 
reth. If any religion violated his sense of proportion 
and broke up the wholeness of the world, and segregated 
one century, and one country, and one book, and one man, 
so that nothing outside that holy section had any such 
holiness, he would veer away from that religion. Sound 
doctrine would mean with him not a set of teachings, 
or a chosen creed, or even doctrine as such, but whole- 
some teaching, principles running through all life, thoughts 
not to be packed into tablets, but open to thinking every- 
where, truth not because of great declaration, but be- 
cause of universal validity. Things a religion calls 
true which do not hang together with things he knows are 
true by direct experience any man should count damag- 
ing to that religion. Peace of mind in the universe, that 
is, the sense of absolute safety, and the assurance that 
it is a universe and not a diverse, is about the best sanc- 
tion any religion could have. ; 


Patriotism. 


Is the love of country a weakness, a sickly sentiment, 
or a selfish and narrow indication of egotism, as some 
would have us believe? Is there something tainted in the 
very word, that causes it to be shunned by great souls 
whose affections are wide enough to embrace the whole 
world? 

We can look back to the days when “‘patriot”’ was a 
sacred name applied with reverence to Washington, to 
Lincoln, to the greatest and best of our statesmen. We 
honored them, and held them up as noble examples to 
the young, because they made the love of country il- 
lustrious. 

But now we seldom call our public men patriots, as if 
the term were too high or too low to apply to them. The 
term has fallen into disuse, and the thing it stands for 
is sometimes spoken of as a questionable virtue. There 
are forms of pseudo-patriotism that do limit and cramp 
the mind, and are of a mean, low origin, such as Little 
Englandism, Know-nothingism, Pan-Americanism, Femin- 
ism, or any other narrow fanaticism that favors a class 
or a nationality at the expense of all other peoples. 

here are various kinds of so-called love of country, 
as standing up for one’s country against all comers, 
that is simple bumptiousness and brag, an excessive 
egoism that shakes a red rag in-the face and eyes of other 
peoples simply to make itself unbearable. 

But this is exceptional and has nothing to do with 
the simple, sincere love of the native soil on which one 
was born, of the people we were reared with and know 
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best, of the institutions which, though imperfect, like 
all human things, have for us a certain sacredness. 

This sentiment has something religious in its nature, 
and, like all pure untainted feeling, is instinctive. Itis the 
sentiment of generous youth, when the heart goes out to 
the home, and the soil on which it is planted, the hills 
and streams and groves that first met childish eyes. 
Instinctively we love this narrow sphere bounded by 
the horizon of home. But gradually it expands and 
widens over great areas. ‘The whole country becomes 
a larger home, warm, intimate, familiar, separated from 
all other countries, discriminated as ours. Our native 
air, whether in fact sweeter than other air, has for us a 
special value. 

The concept of country, of nationality, lies always at 
the back of the brain. It is a pulse we always feel beat- 
ing within us, even though we take on another citizen- 
ship and live long years in a foreign land. Let misfort- 
une come to the Fatherland, and the affections fly back 
home; let shame or disgrace touch it, and we are keenly 
sensitive to the dishonor though personally in life and 
fortune we remain unscathed. 

There are people who tell us that patriotism is a form 
of selfishness, a means of self-glorification. We must 
love the world, and not the country where we happened 
to be born. We must claim kinship with all races and 
peoples and tongues, feel with them and suffer and 
rejoice with them. It is narrow and ignoble to fix our 
affections on the country where we were nourished, 
educated, protected, and reared. It is not patriotism 
at all, we are told, but individual pride and self-love 
projected on the country. 

This doctrine sounds lofty and high-minded, but we 
feel it expresses a fallacy though we may not be able to 
express it clearly. It embraces a vast abstraction, like 
bidding us love the Solar System, or the Milky Way. 
Our affections as common mortals are limited, mainly 
devoted to a narrow circle, a small number of individuals, 
a few objects and aims. Patriotism is actually an ex- 
pansion of interests rather than a restriction. We must 
have a concrete object for our devotion. As soon as 
such an object presents itself in remote Asia, Africa, 
or the islands of the sea in the guise of man, woman, or 
child wronged or needy, our sympathies are awakened, 
the fibre of humanity is stirred, we can feel injustice and 
wrong meted out to the most ignorant and degraded being. 
Something within us responds to what we know of life 
and its conditions and what we know of human nature. 
But the international doctrine of brotherhood which is 
preached to us is often too vague and shadowy to touch 
the imagination or the heart. The internationals may 
form societies and take pledges of everlasting friendship, 
but when a universal war breaks out the units separate, 
and each goes home to fight for his own Jand. 

We are assured that the efforts to bind the world 
together by strong international bonds other than self- 
interest have failed. Nations will trade together, may 
unite for mutual, material benefit, but they will not love 
each other until they have advanced to higher ground 
than at present attained. 

We may condemn patriotism and call it selfish and 
narrow, but without a sentiment touched with emotion, 
called love of country, should we labor to correct its 
faults, errors, and sins, and to make it worthier of the 
affection of its children? Such effort is not based on a 
cold intellectual conception; it must have the warmth 
of fervor and conviction, and there is no true patriotism 
- that does not possess this fervor for its country’s good 
and glory. 

We may hurrah for the flag until we are hoarse, and 
yet have no idea of what devotion to the country’s 
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highest aims and interests may mean. Only in this 
sense is patriotism worthy to be honored and to hold a 
high place in the temple of all the virtues. It is a serious 
religious purpose to make the country worthy of the 
love and devotion of all its children. A base patriotism 
is revealed by such maxims as ‘‘my country, right or 
wrong,’’ which have led to many an unrighteous war and 
act of oppression. 

The native land is an expansion of home. We should 
love it as we love the family, not narrowly, not blindly 


shutting our eyes to the sins and wrongs committed in _ 


its name, but casting in the best we have to sustain its 
honor and save it from shame and reproach. To uphold 
it in the commission of iniquity and injustice is a wicked 
perversion of the sentiment of patriotism. What a 
terrible sight is it to see a whole nation carried away to 
the point of frenzy in the passion of an unholy war! 
It is a blot on human nature, a return to the primitive 
instincts of the savage and the brute. These whirlwinds 
of furious, murderous desire must be relegated to the 
past before progress can be made toward converting the 
world to the sentiment of peace. ‘To arouse the war 
spirit among the people by appealing to their baser in- 
stincts is always the prelude to a bloody conflict. 

Our children should be taught to resist this sentiment, 
to refuse to degrade patriotism to the base uses of dema- 
gogues and those committed to stir up strife with other 
nations. They should be taught what true patriotism 


consists in, the sacrifices it demands, the watchfulness - 


it enjoins over the higher interests and nobler aims of 
the country, and “that righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 
Ministerial Ethics.* 


The existence of a profession presupposes a body of 
men possessed of a certain native aptitude and of special 
intellectual and technical equipment. The body of 
persons thus prepared, and publicly authorized to apply 
their knowledge and experience, constitute the members 
of a profession. The common purposes which animate 
these qualified persons and the common functions which 
they perform bind them together in a distinctive group 
and create for them certain moral obligations of an 
important character. Every profession, that is, evolves 
for itself a kind of code of professional ethics. ‘This 
code is not enforceable by law, but it is the expression of 
a collective professional judgment about the conduct, 
duties, and privileges of the members of the profession. 

The ministry, like the other professions, has such a 
code of ethics. In some branches of the Christian 
Church, like the Catholic and the Methodist, it has been 
set forth in definite rules. In the fellowship of the 
Free Churches it is an atmosphere rather than a set of 
ordinances, but it is capable of some reasonably exact 
definition. There are, that is, in addition to the privileges 
of a minister as a preacher, a pastor, and a citizen, in 
addition to the duties he owes to the church he serves and 
to the community in which he lives, certain obligations 
which he owes to his own profession. I wish very briefly 
to suggest some of these obligations. 

I mention first the obligation, by personal influence 
and inspiring example, to recruit the liberal ministry 


and to provide for the succession of the prophets of a 


rational, practical, and spiritual religion. 
Should not every Unitarian minister be alert to dis- 
$$$ 
*Many professional organizations publish their rules or code of ethics. I 


am 
especially indebted to a paper on Ethics for Teachers in the Journal of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, 
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cover in his congregation and among his acquaintances 
persons whose qualities of mind and heart give promise 
of fitness for the work of the ministry? Such persons 
should be sympathetically encouraged; the challenge 
of the profession should be presented to them; their 
purpose should be strengthened by opportunities to 
exercise their gifts; and their attention should be di- 
rected to the means of securing an adequate professional 
training. 

Second, the obligation to sustain the highest practi- 
cable standards of preparation for the ministry and of 
admission to the ministry. 

Should not every Unitarian minister interest himself 
intelligently in the efficiency of the training schools for 
the ministry? He should insist that these schools be 
kept supplied with the best possible equipment; that 
they adopt and use the best modern methods; that the 
professors be men not only possessed of thorough scholar- 
ship and proved teaching capacity, but also of keen 
interest in the profession of the ministry and in the 
welfare of the churches. He should not fail to direct 
the attention of public-spirited people to the constant 
need of enlarging the resources of the schools. 

He should further insist that when ministers from other 
fellowships seek to enter the Unitarian ministry they 
should expect to submit themselves to a thorough 
scrutiny of their qualifications, and that the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction should in each case satisfy 
itself not only that the moral character of the applicant 
is absolutely above reproach, but also that his bodily 
vigor, intellectual attainments, spiritual gifts, and 
sincerity of purpose are such as to give reasonable 
promise of a successful career in the ministry of the 
Free Churches. 

Third, the obligation to make some personal contribu- 
tion to professional knowledge and efficiency. 

This obligation can be fulfilled in various ways: by 
active and self-forgetting participation in professional 
gatherings; by generous sympathy and hospitality to 
all fellow-workers; by scholarly production; by con- 
structive experimentation in one or another of the fields 
of a minister’s activity; by hearty co-operation in every 
endeavor to upbuild a heaithy esprit de corps; by every 
way in which professional serviceableness can be en- 
larged and the collective knowledge and experience of 
the whole body brought to the aid of each individual 
member. The extent to which such services are per- 
formed by individual ministers measures the solidarity 
and efficiency of the profession. 

In addition to these obligations resting on all ministers 


there are certain considerations of a more personal 


character which are sanctioned and enforced by a true 
professional spirit. The first is the obligation of growth— 
growth in preaching ability, in sympathy and insight, 
in tact and in knowledge how to deal with all sorts and 
conditions of people, in spiritual optimism, in the joy of 
disinterested service and in the power to impart more 
abundant life. A minister who permits his service 
to become mechanical, or who trifles with his intellectual 
vitality, or who grows lazy so that his studies cease and 
his professional interest relaxes, is not only destroying 
his own usefulness, but also bringing the ministry into 
disrepute. The moral energy of a profession is tested by 
its ability to prevent stagnation and to enforce the obliga- 
tions of growth upon its members. 

Finally, there rests upon all ministers the obligation 
of professional! Joyalty. Ministers are not free from the 
temptation to sink professional activity to the level of 
a struggle for personal advancement. ‘This selfish 
betrayal of the ideals of ministerial service sometimes 


takes the form of seeking preferment at the expense of 
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ee 
fellow-ministers or of pursuing personal ambitions with- 
out regard to the common welfare. The very atmosphere 
of the profession should lead to contempt for these forms 
of ministerial dishonor. A right professional spirit 
forbids envy and rivalry. It requires co-operative good 
will, modesty, and magnanimity. Should not the deter- 
mination to assume the best and to believe the best of one 
another, the resolute suppression of distrust, the absence 
of censorious gossip and of the fault-finding spirit 
characterize all members of the profession? 
SAMUEL A.’ ELIoT. 


Current Copics. 


ENERGETIC action by the State Department last week 
averted grave developments in Anglo-Mexican rela- 
tions, arising out of the imposition by the Carranzista 
government of prohibitive taxes upon the oil industry 
in Tampico, which caused a shutting-down of the oil- 
producing establishments upon which Great Britain 
largely depends for a supply of oil for use in the navy. 
The suspension of oil producing in Tampico was made 
the subject of an energetic protest by Great Britain to 
Secretary Bryan as well as to Carranza himself. After 
the delivery of a strong note on the subject to Carranza 
from Secretary Bryan, it was announced on January 16 
that the Carranza faction had lifted the embargo upon 
the valuable lubricant and fuel, and that the controversy 
had been adjusted for the time being to the satisfaction 
of the British government. ‘The issue involved in the 
incident, however, remains unsolved, as the Carranza 
administration, in common with the other political 
groups in the troubled republic, has not abandoned its 
claim to the right to impose whatever taxes it considers 
desirable upon the oil-producing properties of foreigners. 


nad 


ARRANGEMENTS have been practically completed for the 
great naval demonstration which is to be a feature of 
the formal opening of the Panama Canal in March. 
The principal event upon the programme will be the 
passage through the Canal, starting at Cristobal, at the 
eastern end, of a sea-force consisting of twenty-one 
battleships of the American navy, accompanied by a large 
number of smaller craft and by the vessels representing 
the various other nations who will participate in the 
observance of the completion of the engineering feat 
which has joined the Atlantic Ocean with the lacific 
and has modified to a great extent the commercial 
map of the world. President Wilson and his party will 
be quartered on the dreadnought New York, but during 
the passage of the Canal itself he will be on the Oregon, 
the ship which made the historic dash from San Francisco 
around the tip of the continent of South America and 
to the Carribean Sea, in the Spanish War. ‘The crowning 
ceremonies of the celebration will take place at San 
Francisco, where the fleet is scheduled to arrive on March 
24, for the formal opening of the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. un -by 


On the crest of the wave of popular enthusiasm for 
the participation of Italy in the War of the Nations, a 
great disaster befell that country on January 13, when 
an earthquake, sweeping through the heart of the penin- 
sula, took a large number of lives, estimated at more than 
30,000, destroyed half-a-dozen towns, including Avezzano 
and other centres of the department of the Abruzzi, 
and wrought heavy damages to many of the historic 
monuments in Rome. ‘The wide-spread destruction of 
homes came at a time when the severities of the winter 
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are adding greatly to the suffering. The king and 
queen, with their habitual devotion to their people, did 
their best to alleviate the distress, and the government 
took immediate measures of relief. The available re- 
sources, however, appeared to be inadequate to the 
requirements of the tragic moment, and foreign charitable 
agencies, including the American’Red Cross, set their 
machinery into operation for the aid of the starving and 
homeless, with the- least possible delay. 


& 


INTERNATIONAL speculation as to the effect of the dis- 
aster upon the future policy of the Italian government 
with regard to the popular demand that Italy intervene 
in the struggle which is convulsing half of Europe was 
a feature of the discussion of the latest tragedy that has 
come upon the Italian people through the resistless 
forces of nature. Comments of the Italian press, even 
in the first moment of stunned bewilderment, indicated 
a sentiment for the continuance of the military prepara- 
tions which have been carried on at Rome for the past four 
or fivemonths. ‘The situation in the Italian capital bears 
a grim resemblance to the state of things in the Bulgarian 
capital in 1913, just before the outbreak of the second 
Balkan war. Bulgaria at that time, as Italy now, had 
been stricken by an earthquake, which had destroyed its 
ancient capital, Turnovo. Despite the eruption of 
nature’s hidden violence, however, the second Balkan 
war was not delayed in its coming, with the train of 
sinister events through which the world is now living. 


ot 


THE intervention of Roumania in the world-wide 
hostilities, which has been regarded as one of the inevi- 
table developments of the pending conflict, continues to 
be an international problem of the day. Events on 
the eastern front of the far-flung battle-lines of the nations, 
however, indicated at the beginning of the week that this 
augmentation of the numbers of the struggling forces 
cannot long be deferred. The Russian operations in 
Bukowina last Monday had reached a stage of develop- 
ment wherein the invasion in force of ‘Transylvania, the 
Austro-Hungarian province claimed by Roumania, would 
be the next move on the sanguinary chess-board. It has 
been taken for granted by observers that, whatever may 
be the outcome of the fighting in other quarters, the 
government at Bucharest would find it impossible to 
restrain the popular demand for military action to 
insure the possession of the contiguous territory to the 
Roumanian people. Russia, it now appears, has been 
exerting its diplomatic powers to bring about the inter- 
vention of a Roumanian army in the difficult Russian 
operations against the Austro-Hungarian forces. 


Sd 


PeErRsIA, in the light of the most recent military develop- 
ments in the struggle between Russia and ‘Turkey, is 
evidently destined to suffer as Belgium is suffering, as 
the fighting-ground of alien armies. The Turks took 
Tabriz, the capital of the province of Azerbaijan, in the 
northwestern end of Persia, last week, on the ground 
that that city was occupied by a Russian force under 
the agreement between Russia and Great Britain 
which apportioned Persia into two spheres of influence. 
Against this act of aggression, capping minor violations 
of the neutrality of Persia by both belligerents, the 
government at Teheran has protested at Constantinople 
in terms which bear a close resemblance to an ultimatum, 
and at Petrograd with the presentation of a note calling 
attention to the existence of an Anglo-Russian agree- 
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ment guaranteeing the territorial integrity of the country. 
Neither of these representations, however, appears to 
have produced any .results, and the conduct of the 
Ottoman troops in Azerbaijan indicates no desire to 
spare either lives or property. 


~ gt 


In the mean while, the struggle between Germany and 
Russia is assuming new significance because of the entrance 
of a new Russian army, estimated at almost a million 
men, upon the theatre of events. ‘This force, if fore- 
casts from Petrograd are to be accepted as accurate, is 
destined to operate against the German lines guarding 
West Prussia and to force an evacuation of Poland by 
compelling Marshal von Hindenburg to concentrate 
his forces for the defence of his frontiers. At the same 
time the new demonstration, it is surmised, will be aimed 
at the frustration of the design, frankly announced at 
Berlin and Petrograd, of a new invasion of Servia, this 
time with the participation of German troops. Such an 
invasion is urgently demanded by the Hungarians, 
who have been complaining that the Austrian general 
staff has been neglecting Hungarian interests in promoting 
the more important military movements in the Galician 
region. 


Brevities. 


Goodness is not an exotic in human life; it blossoms 
naturally in the garden of a normal and happy human 
heart. 


We cannot afford to ignore or neglect the facts and his- 
tory of the past. A radicalism not rooted in the life 
preceding itself is almost certain to be without worthy 
fruitage. 


Dr. Hugh Black, preacher and author, writing on the 
“Forces of Unrest,” says that, whatever happens to 
creeds and churches, life cannot go on without a settled 
moral foundation. 


Few bad or unhealthy habits are formed in the begin- 
ning by reason of any special liking or pleasure in the 
bad thing itself. They may, instead, be largely traced 
to the imitation of some one else, usually an older or sup- 
posedly superior person. 


There are 2,930 Chautauquas now in this country. 
More than 2,200 were held in tents last summer. The 
circuit idea has proved an important and successful inno- 
vation. The Chautauquas of to-day are the high schools 
of many of our people otherwise left without popular 
ethical, social, and scientific method of instruction. 


Curiosity and sympathy are two great factors in the 
growth and progress of human nature. Curiosity leads 
to inquiry and investigation, resulting in science, inven- 
tion, and the plastic arts. Sympathy is the quality which 
seeks to protect life, holds the human family together, and 
guards the perpetuation of the race. The animals, also, 
which possess these qualities stand highest in rank. 


He who helps to feed the physical needs of a nation 
does good and necessary service, but it is exceeded in 
worth by him who meets and feeds the mental needs and 
the ethical wants of any part of the people. The higher 
the need ministered to, the greater the rank of the service. 
The butcher and the poet are both necessary, and both 
serve. While the former feeds a daily physical hunger, 
the latter feeds that hunger for truth and aes pies 
lifts humanity from animalism. 


<a 
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Letters to the Editor. 
A New Crusade. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


1 turned with some apprehension to Prof. Bascom’s 
words in the last Register on ‘Tobacco and Enjoy- 
ment,’’ lest it should prove an excuse, or even plea, for 
the indulgence of that morbid taste, and I was gratified 
to find it a plea against that indulgence. 

Is it not time now to agitate the whole tobacco question? 
To me it is one of the great curses of our age and civiliza- 
tion, and, if I were beginning instead of nearly closing 
my ministry, I almost think I should make it a crusade 
against the evil. How pitiful to think of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars we worse than throw away on this evil, 
and of the crying needs those millions might supply! 
I say “worse than throw away,” for, while the case would 
be bad enough if the money were spent on innocent though 
unnecessary pleasures, the fact is that tobacco, like other 
drugs, is deleterious to both mind and body. 

Oh, that our wise and good Dr. Crooker, now that he has 
made out so plain a case against alcohol, would take up 
its twin curse, tobacco, and show from the scientific side 
the evil thing itis! It is sad to see on our streets young 
boys all unconsciously putting on the fetters they will 
later find so hard, if not impossible, to break. 

H. D. CAtTLin. 


NORTHUMBERLAND,. PA, 


“Sanity,” not “Censure.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In my editorial entitled “The Wheat and the Tares” a 
curious blunder was made by my amanuensis, discovered 
by me, and I thought corrected. I called attention to 
the fact, which I think is important, that the judgments 
pronounced on human nature by Jesus were conspicuous 
for their ‘‘sanity.’’ I was made to say “censure.” ‘The 
two expressions are so unlike each other, and represent two 
lines of thought concerning Jesus which are so diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, that it seems worth while to 
call attention to the fact that Jesus was the most sane of 
all the religious teachers who have passed judgment on 
human nature. G. B. 


Somebody’s Opportunity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

A valuable service could be rendered the Unitarian 
church and the Unitarian movement by the publication 
of more books that treat religious and kindred subjects 
frankly from the liberal point of view. We have the 
men who can do the writing, but our constituency is 
not large enough for securing publishers without the 
financial backing which the ablest writer is generally 
unable to furnish. Yet those of us who make this read- 
ing constituency want such books, and more would take 
them to their profit if they were available. Far too often 
to-day we must try to be content with reading the books 
that have a touch of liberalism about them, and with 
getting information from writers who do not take full 
account of the influence and work of Unitarians. 

We need for our own use and our own instruction 
a series of smaller treatises on many of the religious 
questions, phases of Christian history, studies in Biblical 
matters, even vital doctrinal questions, and the like. 
These should: be put into-attractive form and be sold 
at a moderate price. And for the encouragement of 


‘ our own scholars as well as for keeping up with the 
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progress of religious thought we need books of greater 
length on the great questions, and written by those 
among us who know our traditions and our ways of 
approach. These books would naturally have a sale 
outside the Unitarian constituency, but we would look 
mainly to producing such as would bring our own people 
up with the times in lines of scholarship. 

Here is an opportunity for somebody who has money 
and is looking for a place to put it now, or by bequest, 
where it will do some real and lasting good. It should 
be a fund by itself, and should be placed in the control 
of an independent board of trustees. 

It would make a most worthy memorial, because it 
would meet a present and lasting need, and because it 
would be unique and could appropriately bear the name 
of the donor or of some one whom he might designate. 


HenrY T.. SECRIST. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


The Century of Peace. 


The following correspondence has passed between the 
Unitarian Headquarters at London and Boston :— 


To the President and the Directors, 
American Unitarian Association. 


Dear Brethren in the Faith—We address you with 
deeply mingled feelings at this Centenary of Peace be- 
tween your nation and ours. While profound thanks- 
giving ascends from our hearts to Almighty God, and 
while joy springs from our reverent remembrance of the 
many wise and good who have been His instruments in 
securing this priceless blessing for us and you, we are 
mourning with a grief beyond utterance the terrible 
calamity of war which has come upon us and our neigh- 
bors, a horror which stands out black and shameful 
against the fair record of Anglo-American relationship. 

Knowing well that you share with us these conflicting 
emotions, alike the sense of triumph and of tragedy, we 
desire to clasp hands across the sea in mutual trust and 
fraternal affection; and now to consecrate ourselves with 
you again to the great task, which seems specially com- 
mitted to our religious fellowship, of proclaiming prac- 
tically and effectually the Brotherhood of Man, the under- 
lying unity of all humankind. 

In the discharge of that great task may we never grow 
weary, but dedicate to it our utmost powers of mind and 
soul, meeting all opposing obstacles with more than mili- 
tary courage, and seeking in its fulfilment a victory which 
all may share. And so, from generation to generation, 
may our children’s children enjoy unbroken the amity in 
which we now gratefully rejoice, until with the passing of 
the years the very memory of strife between us fades into 
a dim antiquity. 

Signed on behalf of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. 

J. F. L. BRunngR, President. 

HowARD CHATFIELD CLARKE, Treasurer. 
W. G. Tarrant, Chairman of Committee. 
W. COPELAND Bowlk, Secretary. 


To the President and Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 


Dear Brethren,—Your affectionate greetings, reminding 
us of the peaceful and friendly relations which for a cent- 
ury have existed between Great Britain and the United 
States of America, bring us good cheer. 

May the underlying unity between these two great 
nations, bound together as they are by a common language 
and literature, honoring the same traditions and pursu- 
ing the same ideals of political and social well-being, 
never be disturbed by the cruel and barbarous fanaticism 
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of war. May the religious hopes and impulses that we 
cherish, whose fundamental purpose is to promote free- 
dom, justice, and peace among the children of God, help to 
establish on this earth the reign of brotherhood and good 
will. 

On this anniversary, therefore, even while the clouds 
of strife and bloodshed in Europe overshadow our Ameri- 
can homes and hearts, we yet rejoice with you that so 
many noble men and women of our faith have seen, and 
are laboring to make real and final, the prophetic vision 
in which ‘‘nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

We pledge our patient and disinterested endeavors to 
preserve and deepen the fraternal relations now existing 
between these two great nations; and we join with you in 
the prayer that mankind everywhere may receive the 
spirit and obtain the blessings of universal peace. 

SamMuEL A. Exvsor, President. 
Lewis G. WiLson, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, Secretary of the 
Department of Foreign Relations. 
Boston, Mass. 


“The Reverend Isaac Watts, Sunday-school 
Superintendent.” 


BY REV. CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


Many are called and a few are chosen to write Sunday- 
school hymns for children. I have no idea when the 
need and the impulse first seized Christianity. Doubtless 
far back in the early centuries there were such efforts 
made in connection with the great catechetical schools. 
The Reformation started all these efforts afresh. It is 
significant that to Calvin, laboring in Strassburg and in 
Geneva, we owe our modern mode of congregational 
singing. I do not vouch for the merit of the suggestion 
that to Isaac Watts we owe the first Sunday-school 
hymns. Recently there came to my notice his first at- 
tempt in this direction,—-a stoutly bound and convenient 
little book of some one hundred leaves, bearing the title 
“Divine Songs, attempted in easy language for the use of 
children, printed for M. Lawrence at the Angel in the 
Poultry, 1715, London.” ‘The little book has quite a 
story, and can bring before our imagination some quaint, 
Watteau-like scenes of the religious instruction of chil- 
dren in those days. 

During two years of great feebleness of health Isaac 
Watts had lived at the country house of Sir Thomas, 
who was for a time Lord Mayor of London, and in 1689 
had welcomed William of Orange to the English throne. 
Rev. Mr. Watts called him very gratefully ‘‘a succorer 
and friend of the ministers of Christ,’”’ and remarks with 
gratitude, but no fulsomeness, upon his enjoyment, 
at the hospitable old country seat, of the ‘“‘richest con- 
veniences of life.”’ 

While there he had the pleasant duty of giving religious 
instruction to the three daughters of the high gentleman, 
and we shall not be wrong in conjuring up gracious vign- 
ettes of the reverend gentleman seated upon the broad 
lawn of a baronial estate, under huge-thewed and wide- 
spreading oaks, tutoring the three prim Puritan mis- 
tresses in the precepts of salvation. ‘They were responsive 
pupils. ‘If it would not be suspected of flattery,” he 
writes in the preface, ‘“what knowledge of Scripture and 
religion, what memory of divine things in verse and poem, 
and what a just and regular account is given of sermons 
at your age, as well as learning by heart a large number of 
these hymns I now publish.” ‘They must likewise have 
been affectionate, winning companions for the dominie, 


harassed by the bigotry of the second James, for he sub- 
scribes himself, ‘‘Your most affectionate monitor and 
obliged servant in the daily views of a future world.” 

Reading further in the preface we find that he has en- 
larged upon his theories of religious education for the 
young. He wishes to impart to them a “relish of virtue.” 
This he will do by tutoring their consciences through 
verse-learning. From what we know of the poetry of 
the age we are inclined to agree with him when he com- 
plains that “‘though verse was at first designed for the 
service of God it has been wretchedly abused since.” 
In order to improve both the children and the poetry he 
has devised the plan of teaching one of his religious songs 
to his pupils each week, “provided they fulfil the busi- 
ness of the week well,’’ and when they have learned half of 
the songs he advises giving them the book itself. ‘‘Thus 
those of tender years will have a constant good furniture 
for their wits,” the plans will ‘‘raise a young meditation”’ 
and will inevitably offset the “low and dangerous sonnets”’ 
of the age, because even the “end of such a song running 
in mind may keep off some lewd temptation.’’ Besides 
the religious songs, there are brief verses on moral sub- 
jects “writ with an air of pleasantry.” 

A bit of true sentiment is present in the reminder that 
“he is a man on the border of the grave,” writing these 
simple little verses in dingy old Theobalds, in London, 
one fair May day. ; 

The simple little verses became notable influences in 
English literature. ‘They were carried to New England, 
and informed the conscience of many a rugged Puritan 
father and mother who now live in us; they went to 
India, and are used to-day in the English churches there. 
Simple, lucid, lilting, they linger in many a memory to 
this day. The prelude is so naive:— 


“Then let me join this holy train 
And my first offerings bring. 
The Eternal God will not disdain 
To hear an infant sing.” 
The arrangement of the topics—for it is all quite orderly 
in its doctrinal development—follows the scheme of 
Calvin’s Institutes. The proofs of God’s sovereignty 
are instanced in the famous hymn commencing,— 
“‘T sing the almighty power of God, 
That made the mountains rise,”’ 
and Isaac Watts’ conception of his somewhat versatile 
temperament may be gained by the statement that 
“In heaven he shines with beams of love, 
With wrath in hell beneath.” 
This note of the wrath of God, and the sage fear thereof, 
is persistently sounded throughout the book:— 
“There is beyond the sky 
A heaven of joy and love, 


And holy children when they die 
Go to that world above. 


There is a dreadful hell 

Of everlasting pains, 

There sinners must with devils dwell 
And darkness, fire, and chains.” 


The danger of delay in seeking divine forgiveness is rather 
vividly set forth :— 
“What if his dreadful anger burn 
While I resist his offered grace, 


And all his love to fury turn 
And strike me dead upon the place? 


’Tis dangerous to provoke a God, 

His power and vengeance none can tell, 
One stroke of his almighty rod 

Will send young sinners quick to hell.’’ 


One of the delicious bits in the collection is that which, 
nevertheless, offends our modern scruples most gravely. 
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It is the impossibly snobbish and priggish hymn”which I 


quote somewhat at length:— 


“Whene’er I take my walks abroad 
How many poor I see! 
What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me? 


’Tis to thy sovereign grace I owe 
That I was born in Brittish ground, 
Where streams of heavenly mercy flow 
And words of sweet salvation sound. 


How do I pity those that dwell 

Where ignorance and darkness reigns! 
They know no heaven, they fear no hell: 
Those endless joys, those endless pains.” 


On the other hand, the collection offers such excellent 
admonition respecting the evils of quarrelling, disrespect 
of parents and industry, and ostentation, that its verses 
could still with profit be taught to the present generation. 
We must give homage to the stout morality of the Puri- 
tans. They were patricians of character. The salutary 


self-esteem of the verses 


“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature too. 


But, children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise, 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes.” 


cannot fail to impress us, bombarded daily, as we are, by 
impertinent analogies between the human and the animal 
world; and the sweetness of the old stanzas commencing 
‘Birds in their little nests agree” and ‘‘How doth the 
busy bee”’ is perennial. 

Rev. Isaac Watts would doubtless be exceedingly 
amazed if in these brash days he should visit a Sunday- 
school. He would be quite justified in complaining that, 
with all our complex organization, our expensive equip- 
ment, and our pretentious lesson courses, we have been 
able to impress upon the children no such “end of a song 
as running in the mind will keep off some temptation.” 

BrRoox.yn, N.Y. 


America’s Greatest Achievement.* 


BY DR. JAMES A. MACDONALD. 


The greatest achievement of America is the joint 
achievement of her two English-speaking nations. That 
supreme achievement which North America can show the 
world is an international boundary line between two 
nations across which in a hundred years neither nation 
ever once launched a menacing army or fired a hostile 
gun. Think of that achievement! A thousand miles 
up the mighty St. Lawrence, a thousand miles along the 
Great Lakes, a thousand miles across the open prairie, 
a thousand miles over a sea of mountains—four thousand 
miles where nation meets nation and sovereignty meets 
sovereignty, but never a fortress, never a battleship, 
never a gun, never a sentinel on guard! Four thousand 
miles of civilized and Christianized internationalism— 
that is North America’s greatest achievement. 

And why America’s achievement? Why America’s 
alone? Not because these two nations are spent and 
wasted forces, degenerate sons of coward sires, weak to 
defend a national right, slow to resent a national insult. 
No redder, prouder, hotter blood ever beat in British 


veins than the Pilgrim blood of New England, the Cavalier 
blood of Virginia, the Celtic blood of North Carolina, 
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or the blood of the Ulster Scot of Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. 
The same blood, red, proud, hot, throbs through Canadian 
veins from Cape Breton to Vancouver. Not blood from 
Britain alone, but from France as well, and from Ger- 
many. All the great war nations of Europe, through 
the generations, have poured their best blood into the heart 
of America. If blood tells, that blood should tell in us. 
And that blood has told. The men of America, in the 
United States and Canada, have never belied their breed. 
On the battlefields of the Revolution the American Re- 
public justified its breed; and in the deadlier Civil War, 
with more prodigal hand, South and North alike paid 
the full measure of devotion to causes they deemed to 
be great. Canada’s half-century of national history 
has no war page, and no battlefield consecrated by the 
blood of her sons; but, not once or twice in Britain’s 
blood-writ story, the sons of Canada, by their deeds 
of valor in the Empire’s wars, have proved to the world 
their British heritage. 

No, whatever else may be true, Europe cannot say 
that North America’s greatest achievement was wrought 
by nations of the lesser breed and the craven heart. 
Nor can it be said that this continent has been without 
excuse for war. Again and again questions have arisen, 
situations have been created, tempers have been aroused, 
which in other times and for other nations would have 
involved the excuse of national honor and vital interest, 
and the gauntlet would have been thrown down. 

To all the boasted defence policies of the war nations 
of Europe, North America offers straight contradiction, 
and through a hundred years of peace these two civilized 
nations have given to Europe’s war lords the unflinching 
and triumphant lie. The Great Lakes are not barbarized 
by the black menace of forts and battleships, because 
the two nations they divide desire supremely to be free, 
are fit for freedom, and have each united all their peoples 
in unchallenged devotion to freedom’s great experiment. 
Through this one great lesson in North America the 
American Republic and the British Empire are working 
into the public opinion of the world this maxim of inter- 
national politics: Any nation that desires to be free and 
is fit to be free, and stands for national freedom, must 
be given freedom’s unfettered chance. 

A civilized international boundary and a century of 
peace—that is America’s greatest achievement. That 
thing, unique, original, North America alone has done, 
and because of that achievement these two nations have 
earned the right, when this wicked war is over, to stand 
up in the councils of the nations and teach the homelands 
of American colonists the more excellent way. What 
the sons in America have done on the Great Lakes, on 
the St. Lawrence, on the Niagara, and across the sweep- 
ing plains, the fathers in Britain, in France, and. in Ger- 
many might do, ought to do, on the North Sea and in 
the Channel. It can be done on all the continents. 
The jungle can be made a neighborhood. ‘The remainders 
of barbarism can be swept away on every boundary line. 
If America takes her stand and leads the way, all the 
continents will do it. 

Here we stand, we of America, facing the colossal 
failure of Europe. ‘The boundary lines between European 
countries are yawning with forts, bristling with bayonets, 
and most of them bedabbled with blood. For forty 
years those defences have been a growing menace to all 
the world. Europe has been an armed camp. ‘The 
nations lived in the Fool’s Paradise of Armed Peace 
until they found it the Fool’s Hell of Bloody War. They 
all said, “In Peace prepare for War.” Here in North 
America our two nations for a hundred years have been 
saying, “In Peace prepare for More Peace.”” In Europe 
they got, as they were bound to get, the thing they 
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prepared for—War. In America we got, as we deserved 
to get, the thing we prepared for—a hundred years of 
More Peace. 

But this hundred years of peace has not saved America 
from the colossal failure of Europe’s half-century of 
preparation for war. North America has become a 
neighborhood; but Europe remained a jungle. ‘The world 
is too small for any continent to live to itself, or for any 
country to stand alone. ‘The United States in this war 
is neutral, and neutral I hope and pray it may remain. 
But neutrality has not saved the people and the interests 
of this Republic from its share of the world’s sorrows, 
or of the incalculable suffering and loss which this war 
entails. Canada was worlds away from the mad vortex 
of European militarism, but the widening circle of that 
awful maelstrom has swept Canada into its deathful 
whirl. We had all thought a war in Europe never could 
come nigh our dwelling. But it has come. And it 
shall come nearer still, into our homes, into the bleeding 
places of our hearts. We have been parties to the world’s 
uncured and unchristian folly. The Republic and the 
Empire both have said, “In Peace prepare for War.” 
With half the homes of Europe bleeding at every pore, 
we cannot expect and we cannot ask that our homes 
and our counting-houses and our nations and our con- 
tinent alone in all the world shall be spared the world’s 
awiul baptism of blood. 

But a new day shall dawn. Out of this weirdness and 
welter a new world shall rise. Up from this horror and 
death America must come with its schools and colleges 
and universities and churches: America, having seen 
enough of blood and carnage in the old world to take a 
fresh stand for the new; America, with its eye undimmed, 
its faith unbroken, and its hope triumphant in a new 
life, a larger life, a life not of militarism and world- 
mastership, but of love and justice and the brotherhood 
of man! ‘ 


International Unity. 


BY WARREN A. RODMAN. 


Mr. Dole closes a stimulating article in a recent issue 
of the Register on “The Good Religion’’ with an appeal 
for the establishment of ‘‘the goodly democratic common- 
wealth of the nations.” ‘To-day this ideal seems wholly 
practicable and hopefully near at hand. The thought 
of a large part of the world is shaping itself along these 
optimistic lines. A great, warm, spiritual wave of 
brotherhood is moving over the face of the lands, washing 
out a part, at least, of the enmity and aloofness, the 
jealousies and antagonisms of the nations, and this in 
spite of, possibly because of, the terrible tragedy now 
tearing the hearts of the people of every land and of 
every nation. ‘The ideal of brotherhood has become more 
than a prophecy, more even than a hope; it is to-day a 
potential moral certainty. Its establishment is only a 
matter of time. While it may reach a large measure of 
fruition in this glorious twentieth century, it germinated 
centuries ago; it has clung in the minds of men persist- 
ently, though somewhat vaguely perhaps; it has received 
notable expression by great men in every century. 

In 1804 was born William Lloyd Garrison, the great 
abolitionist. He was fired with this spirit of universal 
brotherhood and proclaimed it widely. ‘‘My country 
is the world; my countrymen are all mankind,” was a 
principle which he taught and up to which he grandly 
lived. ‘Thomas Paine, the great progressive ‘‘atheist,”’ 
was born in 1737. He stated the same principle in a 
form which strikingly appeals to all liberal religionists 
of to-day. ‘‘My country is the world, and to do good is 
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my religion.’”” No man need have a broader faith than 
that. Sir Thomas Browne, the great physician and 
essayist, born in 1605, said—I think it was in his “‘Re- 
ligio Medici’’—the same thing in much the same words 
though with more elaboration. He was a disciple of, 
and may have received his inspiration from, Montaigne, 
the great thinker and teacher, born almost a century 
earlier, 1533, who proclaimed his feeling of brotherhood 
toward all the peoples of the earth. “If I met a man of 
any other nation I would grasp his hand in the same spirit 
of friendliness that I would the hand of a man of my own 
country,’ he says in substance and—as nearly as I can 
remember—in about these words. 

So one might, by diligently searching, hear a voice 
in every century, and probably in every land, back to 


the Great Teacher and perhaps centuries beyond,—a. 


voice crying in the wilderness of separateness and sus- 
picion and selfishness,—a voice starting the call which 
echoes so powerfully in the hearts of millions of people 
to-day and is finding its response in a thousand ways which 
are slowly but inevitably leading up to the great and 
final answer. Every sympathetic act, every kindly 
thought, every hopeful and encouraging word directed 
to this end is an effective force bringing nearer and 
nearer the full fruition of this grand ideal. Even a wise 
selfishness must aid in the onward push of this mighty 
movement, for ‘‘no man liveth to himself alone.” 

Many large movements are being started or are already 
under way, the purpose of which is to aid practically 
in the realization of this noble principle. "Those who wish 
to help on the work by allying themselves with one or 
more of these organizations need not look far for the 
opportunity. The interest is rapidly spreading and is 
finding concrete expression in the framing of plans of 
campaign, in the formation of societies, in public dis- 
cussions, and especially in an effort to stimulate calm, 
honest, reasonable, and intelligent thinking about all 
the nations now involved in this hideous struggle, with 
the ultimate aim of bringing into exercise a righteous 
judgment and thereby a just and permanent relationship 
between all the nations of the earth such as now exists 
between the most harmonious and closely related states. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Better the pessimism that excites to difficult duty than 
the optimism that lulls the conscience and the will to 
sleep upon its gently heaving breast—John White 
Chadwick. eS 


I have warred with you, I have been your enemy, but 
now, when war is over, we speak the same language, wor- 
ship the same God—and let us be friends.—George III. to 
John Adams. 

ws 


Censure and criticism never hurt anybody. If false, 
they cannot harm you, unless you are wanting in char- 
acter; and if true, they show a man his weak points, and 
forewarn him against failure and trouble.—Gladstone. 


st 


The worst kinds of unhappiness as well as the greatest 
amount of it come from our conduct to each other. If 
our conduct, therefore, were under the conro! of kindness, 
it would be nearly the opposite of what it is, and so the 
state of the world would be almost reversed. We are 
for the most part unhappy because the world is an un- 
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kind world. But the world is unkind only for the lack 
of kindness in us units who compose it.—Frederick 
William Faber. 

ws 


A good heart, benevolent feelings, and a balanced mind 
lie at the foundation of character. Other things may be 
deemed fortuitous; they may come and go; but character 
is that which lives and abides—J ohn Todd. 


J 


_ What science calls the uniformity of nature, faith 
accepts as the fidelity of God. It is a wonderful sermon 
that science is all the while preaching to us from this text, 
“God is faithful.’”’ Let us lay to heart the lesson, and be 
thankful for the teaching that has brought it home to 
us with such power and impressiveness.—Martineau. 


The Future of the Church. 


BY REV. ROBERT F. LEAVENS. 


A man whom I know, who is minister of a fine Uni- 
tarian church in Boston, was born in the land where 
Jesus lived, in ancient and far-away Syria. When a 
young man, he came to this country as an immigrant, 
and, being poor, set out to earn his living. For a time 
he lived in the great city of New York, and while there, 
in the little room where he lodged, lived also with him 
another man, a friend. His friend was richer than he 
by having an overcoat, whereas he had none, but every 
winter morning when the friend put on his overcoat to 
go out he became angry at it and swore at it, for no better 
reason than that the sleeve lining was torn and he found 
it troublesome in putting on. The man whom I know, 
Mr. Rihbany, stood it as long as he could, and one day 
at last told the man to stop swearing at his overcoat. 
“Well,” said his friend, ‘‘what would you do?”’ “First,” 
he said, “I would get down on my knees and thank God 
that I have any overcoat at all, and then I would go out 
and get some needles and thread, and mend it.’”’ As 
Mr. Rihbany said, this is the way some people have 
with the Church. They find fault with it, become 
impatient with it, call it names; whereas it would be 
ever so much better, first to thank God that they have a 
church at all, imperfect as it is, and then get some mend- 
ing-tissue to fix it; that is, turn to, and work and help 
to make it a better church that it may do its great work 
better. 


There is another man who has been saying unpleasant 
things about his overcoat. His name is Edward Lewis. 
Two years ago he was minister of a famous Congregational 


_ church in England and known as the most gifted and in- 


tellectual of the whole denomination in that country—in 
other words, the ablest thinker and preacher of English 
Congregationalism. The overcoat in his case was the 
Church, not only his church in Clapham, but churches 
everywhere, the whole Christian Church. Being a 
warm-blooded man, he decided that he would get along 
without any overcoat; that is, he resigned, left the 
Church, went to Assisi in Italy, where Saint Francis lived, 
to do what Saint Fraricis did and what Jesus did, namely, 
preach by the wayside without any church. 

- That was sometime last year. Now the report is 
that, since the war broke out, Mr. Lewis, being too old 
to enlist as a soldier, became an ambulance worker for 
the Red Cross and has gone to the front. Meantime, 
the open-eyed editors of the Atlantic Monthly noticed 
that Mr. Lewis had created a stir by his resignation, 
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asked him to write an article stating his opinion, and pub- 
lished the article in the December number of the magazine. 
In it Mr. Lewis tells why he did not like his overcoat, 
and the title of his article is “The Failure of the Church.” 

_Altogether it is a remarkable episode. The man is a 
big man, no doubt of that, and he held an eminent posi- 
tion. Many others, in recent years, have done just what 
he did, resigned their pulpits, thrown off their overcoats, 
or perhaps we might say jumped out of the harness, and 
started for the open road to go their own gait. But 
these others have been mostly lesser lights, whereas 
Mr. Lewis appears to be a star of the first magnitude, 
which, of course, makes people think more about the 
kind of thing that he did. To have an act as conspicuous 
as his followed up and explained in an article for public 
reading makes the case still more interesting, especially 
since the article is very readable and also well worth read- 
ing. 

Mr. Lewis has great faith in religion as a vital force, 
but he has very little faith in the Church as an organiza- 
tion. In making that distinction, he speaks not only for 
himself, but also states the case for thousands of others, 
and one good thing about the article is that the author 
leaves out his personal affairs; he discusses the situation 
on a larger scale. “It is a strange paradox,” he says. 
“Religion flourishes, the organized Church decays. 
What is the reason for it?”” To sum them up and state 
them briefly, his reasons are three: first, that the Chris- 
tian Church is a closed system, an Eternal City shut in 
by walls, with no outlook and no chance or desire to 
outgrow the walls; second, that ‘‘the Christian Church 
in its present organized form is a flat contradiction of 
the spirit and the principles of its Founder’’; and, third, 
that the Church despairs of this world and is optimistic 
only in its hope of another world. Each one of these 
three charges is well aimed and goes straight home. To 
get the force of them one should read the whole article. I 
will quote two paragraphs. “In a sense, the Church is 
anti-Christ. Hear the Episcopal communions telling 
us that salvation is alone through their sacraments! 
What has the Jesus-spirit in common with that? Listen 
to the Evangelistic communions telling us that salva- 
tion depends on our acceptance of one particular view of 
Atonement! What has the Jesus-spirit to do with that? 
Ordinances, ceremonies, rites, fasts and feasts, vest- 
ments, incense, flummery and mummery, pose and posture, 
ecclesiastical orders, tests, hierarchies, temple-treading, 
riches, dignities, and all the paraphernalia of officialdom, 
—these may be necessary to the organization; they 
probably are,—but they have nothing to do with the 
spirit of Jesus.” Later on is this paragraph: ‘For 
the robust, vigorous, vital, self-reliant, venturesome 
man, who is laying firm hands on life and daily getting 
his ‘meat out of the eater,’ the Church has no message, 
no pride in him, no acclaim for him, no smiling ‘bon 
voyage. Such a man might attend the services of the 
Church for a month of Sundays and never hear a single 
word which would sweep across his heart-strings and 
renew in him the zest and exultation of life; on the con- 
trary, he would be invited to call himself a ‘miserable 
offender,’ to sing anemic hymns, to listen to a dreary 
impeachment of the world and of the natural human 
heart, and to take part in averitable orgy of life-negation.” 

The three charges are, then, that the Church is ultra- 
conservative, un-Christian, and hopeless of this life. 
These charges are only too true of the Christian Church 
as a whole. They account for what this author calls 
the present failure of the Church. ‘They explain in large 
measure what we might better describe as the present 
weakness of the Church. For these three reasons Mr. 
Lewis decided not to be bothered any longer with his 
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old overcoat. Evidently he is a man of rugged spirit, 
likes to walk, enjoys the charm of the open road, and is 
well able to keep himself warm, speaking spiritually. 
There are many others like him, though for the most 
part not so hardy and not so well known; and when you 
ask why it is that we have the great army of the un- 
churched, including all kinds of people, good, bad, and 
indifferent, not helping or being helped by this institu- 
tion, and why, especially, it is that so many people of 
excellent character have little or nothing to do with the 
Church, you are likely to find the answer in one or all 
of the three reasons named by this author. The Church, 
as a whole, is ultraconservative, un-Christian, and hope- 
less of this life. 

It may also occur to you that the fault is largely, 
primarily, with the people themselves, both those who 
have supported and those who have deserted the Church, 
just as Mr. Rihbany’s room-mate was more to be blamed 
for swearing at his overcoat and letting it go unmended 
than the overcoat was to be blamed for needing to be 
mended. The Church is an institution which belongs 
to society; and the individuals of society, whether church- 
members or not, are responsible for the strength or for 
the weakness of this public institution. 

If the article left us with nothing more than a descrip- 
tion of the Church’s faults, it would be not so well worth 
reading, but Mr. Lewis has great faith in the power of 
religion, even though he is out of patience with the Church; 
and he looks for something else to come about on the earth, 
in the course of, say, ten thousand years, which shall 
be nothing less than the creation of another human in- 
stitution to take the place of the Christian Church, a 
form of religion which will succeed Christianity, more 
expansive, more spiritual, and more joyful. He says 
that Judaism was followed by Christianity, and in the 
future Christianity will be followed by a “‘ Beyond Chris- 
tianity.”’ ‘The accuracy of this prophecy does not matter 
much. What does count is that there is a future for 
religion, real religion, on the earth, and that, even if the 
Church, as we know it, shall disappear, it will be followed 
by another institution serving the same purpose and 
serving it better. Or, to use the expression Jesus used, 
if the Church of this age shall lose its life for his sake 
and the gospel’s, it shall find its life in another age, shall 
live again in another and a better institution. That 
suggestion of prophecy, that look into the future of re- 
ligion, that gleam of hope for those who are working in 
the name of religion makes the article by Mr. Lewis 
one of exceptional value. Many are the articles which 
have been written in the last ten or twenty years in answer 
to the question ‘‘What is the matter with the Church?”’ 
This one is worth most of the rest of them put together. 

‘There are two or three observations, however, which 
one is prompted to make in response. In the first place, 
we would question, at least some of us would, the use of 
the word “failure.” ‘The Church is said to be a failure. 
It is a strong term, and the idea which it conveys is of 
complete and of utter failure. We question that. We 
admit, regretfully but willingly, that the Church has its 
failings, such as those described by the noted English 
preacher; but we do not believe that the Church has 
ceased to be of any use as an organization for the expres- 
sion and nourishment of true religion. In spite of all 
criticisms and condemnations the Christian Church, 
in its many branches, is still rendering a very considerable 
service to society for moral and religious purposes. It 
would be better to discuss the failings of this body, 
failings unusually serious, perhaps, in our time. ‘That 
the Church is painfully imperfect, that it shows a low 
degree of efficiency, that it falls far short of living up to its 
ideal, it is well for us to know in such a way that we shall 
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be~moved to remedy its defects. It is a case, like the 
overcoat, which calls for mending-tissue, for its defects 
do not prove the Church a failure any more than a torn 
sleeve lining makes the overcoat useless. 

In the second place, we would question the wisdom and 
the ethics of the action taken by Mr. Lewis in cutting loose 
from the Church at this stage of its development. What 
he did is the same that others have done, both of the 
ministry and laity, who, losing faith in the institution, have 
deserted it, left it (as they supposed) to die a natural 
death. Ifitis right for one or a few to do that, why not 
for all? Some of us believe that now especially is the 
time for us to show our loyalty. A Methodist minister 
who is a friend of mine quoted approvingly the significant 
answer made by a well-known Unitarian minister when 
asked if he intended to resign. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘for there 
are tasks still to be done which challenge my pluck and 
my patience.’ So the Church-situation, bad as it may 
be pictured, is one which challenges our pluck, patience, 
and loyalty. Nor is the situation hopeless. On the 
contrary, there are many signs of promise. Best of all 
signs is the tide of ethical and spiritual revival which 
has begun to rise slowly but surely, and those who are 
faithful to the Church in this period of hard times which 
have come upon it will not be sorry afterward, will, 
indeed, be proud when the day of its rejuvenation comes, 
to remember that they stood by in the time of its greatest 
need. We shall want a new overcoat before long; we 
will bear that in mind and save up for it. The Church 
of to-day will be replaced by one so different as to seem 
entirely new. But until then we will take the best pos- 
sible care of the one we now have, keep it in repair, and 
make it serve its purpose to the utmost. Just as a man’s 
clothes not only keep him warm, but also, in a measure, 
express his character, so the Church is the garment of 
religion, one means of sustaining its vitality, and an 
imperfect expression of its character. 

Once more, granting that this institution is, as Mr. 
Lewis says, ultraconservative, un-Christian, and hope- 
less of this life, it is not incapable of being developed and 
improved, for there is already within the Church a 
liberalizing tendency. Some people are hard at work 
trying to cut holes in the self-centred, shut-in walls of 
Christianity, trying to make it an open system instead 
of a closed system, and with all its mummery and hypoc- 
risy the Church can count within its folds not a few men 
and women who are true Christians, doing their level 
best to live their lives and serve humanity in the Christ- 
spirit, and these are the strength, the glory, the hope of 
the institution. Also there is a noticeable tendency 
to pay attention to the possibilities of this life on earth, 
by seeing and saying that this world is God’s world, and 
that, with all its hardships, it is a world affording ample 
opportunities to live healthily, virtuously, and happily. 

Are not these a part of the blessed gospel which our 
own church of the liberal faith is given to publish to the 
world? Mr. Lewis appears to be unconscious of the fact 
that there is in Christianity at least one church which 
is a free church, whose system is an open system, which 
does not believe in walls, which is endeavoring to wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth, which is repeatedly and 
continually emphasizing the importance of deeds above 
doctrines, of character above creeds, and of spirit over 
forms,—in some degree, at least, faithful to the pure 
example of Jesus,—a church which is giving almost its 
entire attention to the affairs of this life, knowing that 
this life is good and trying to make it better, finding 
wholesome joy in it and trying to make it more joyful 
for all. We will be as modest as possible, but we need 
not fear to take pride and satisfaction in the fact that 
our liberal church, small in the number of its adherents 
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’ is our commission. 


as it is, is busily at work in remedying the very failings 
pointed out by the Englishman. Less than a year ago, 
at a gathering of the ministers of our faith, Mr. Sullivan 
said that in his new allegiance to this church he has come 
to regard it not as one of the branches on the tree of 
Protestantism, but as an entirely distinct and separate 
movement, a new beginning, a young tree by itself, so 
to speak, a church organized on principles which are 
adapted to the needs of this and coming generations. 
We will not say, for we cannot truthfully say it, that our 
little denomination is destined to become the church of 
the future, but we may believe with all our faith that 
the principles for which we stand are principles which 
must be incorporated in the Universal Church of the 
future. An Episcopal rector once said to a Unitarian 
minister, ‘“You have a good thing; why don’t you push 
it?” It is true: we have a great message and a great 
purpose. . Why are we so half-hearted in pushing them? 

In closing, let me quote the last paragraph of Mr. 
Lewis’s article. It is written almost as though it were 
meant for a call to us, though the author did not so intend 
it. ‘‘When, therefore, the organization which presumes 
to stand for the religious function in society has fallen 
into open contradiction of its own first principles, an- 
nounces its despair of the natural order, and has some- 
how passed from the main stream of the moving life of 
the world, it seems necessary in the interests of the social 
order which is and is to be, which require and will ever 
require for its health and stability a vital religious centre, 
that some one—and it is sure to be more than one— 
should answer anew the old challenge, and go out to 
prepare in the wilderness a highway for God.” Here 
These are our orders. As adherents 
of a free church, without walls, believing in evolution and 
progress, placing character above creed, and spirit above 
forms, with faith in this life as good, healthy, and happy, 
wanting to make it more so, let us go forward with our 
message and our purpose and prepare in the wilderness 
of a materialistic, warring, aimless age a highway for 
the God of Righteousness. 


- O Thou who hast been the God of generations past, 
art also the God of the living present, and of the future 
which Thou canst see better than we, wilt Thou give to 
us a larger and better vision of the task to which Thou 
callest us, and help us to gird ourselves with faith and 
hope for the doing of it! 

FircuBurc, Mass. 


The Nature of Jesus. 


How could he have been “touched with a feeling 
for our infirmities,” or been ‘tempted in all points as we 
are,” had he not been subject to the inevitable and blame- 
less limitations of the human mind,—to ignorance, and 
to error, its inseparable consequence; had he never really 
known uncertainty, doubt, mystery; had he not made 
blameless mistakes, and chosen the wrong lot at many a 
crisis? Is not faith the sum and substance of the Chris- 
tian life and conflict? And yet theologians give us a 
Christ who saw where we have to believe, and who pos- 
sessed where we have to hope,—a Christ who was crowned 
without a heavier cross, who calls us to follow him in a 
‘path which he never trod. To them, far more than to 
the critics, one may say, “They have taken away my 
‘Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” Of 
the two, better to divest him of his divinity than of his 
humanity. As mere man we could still have access to 
the Father through him as through no other; as mock 
‘man, one might as well seek to scale heaven by a rainbow 


‘as by such a dream-ladder. We need living bread, and 
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not theological ?paving-stones.—From Father Tyrrell’s 
“Essays on Faith and Immortality” (pages 45-46). 


Prayer. 


BY REV. JOHN L. ROBINSON. 


The slow progress of the world is due to a very great 
extent to the erroneous, to the well-nigh vicious, notions 
of prayer. The billions of people have been taught to 
take their burdens to God in prayer; they have done so, 
and have shifted them from their own shoulders. In- 
stead of that, people ought to have been taught that their 
own good and the upward progress of the world depends 
upon themselves; that what God does he does in a general 
way. His power, goodness, and love are seen in the 
universality and persistence of gravitation, the seasons, 
etc., and to the breeding of the human heart. And is this 
not reason enough for gratitude, thanksgiving, and love 
on man’s part? 

I have a very large place in my thoughts and feelings 
for gratitude to God. My whole attitude toward God 
from day to day, from night to night, in sickness and in 
health, in joy and sorrow, in victory or defeat is one of 
the deepest thanksgiving. I do not mean to say that I 
thank him for sickness, sorrow, and defeat, for that would 
be to confuse the issue. These things are often due to 
my own bluntness or stupidity; but I am grateful to 
God for life, for opportunity, for friendships, and for 
the undying determination never to give up the fight for 
the glories of the higher life. The deathlessness of man’s 
desire to go on to better and still better things is a most 
blessed part of the providence of God. God will not 
“leave us in the dust.” That is the most glorious truth 
in human experience. “He lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” and in a perfectly natural, 
universal, and persistent manner he feeds that light. 
What more could man ask? Why should he want more? 
What reason have I to ask or expect special moral and 
spiritual power apart from God’s universal breeding 
than I have to ask for some special application of the law 
of gravitation to my own uses? 

I therefore find no place for petition in my prayer, 
but I find the most abundant place for gratitude and 
thanksgiving. The very moment I begin to use the 
words “help” or “grant” or any other such words, 
that moment I begin to feel the emptiness of my prayer. 
I cannot agree with a recent writer who says that prayer 
is like the switch or the button of an electric battery— 
“it turns the light on.” The light is never wholly off. 
Furthermore, if by praying spiritual light is turned on, 
then every Unitarian minister ought to become another 
Channing or Dr. Hale. 

All this goes to show that our own progress as indi- 
viduals or as peoples depends upon our use of the means 
that God and others have placed before us,—to heredity, 
to early training for which man is responsible. To use 
an expression of the street, it is up to us to make things 
better. If the town is clean and healthy, the work is 
ours. If there are better mothers and fathers in the 
generations to come who shall be the parents of stronger 
and better children, the responsibility is largely ours. 
The best-born children that are to be are dependent 
upon what we are doing and thinking to-day, what we 
are expressing in our daily lives, in our customs and 
statutes. The wars that are disgracing the world to-day 
are man-made wars, and things are not going to get any 
better until man realizes the great truth that he must 
quit running to God with responsibilities which are 
plainly man’s. 

Swansporo, N.C. 
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Hymns of Peace. 


Apropos of the interesting article by “An 
Old Soldier” in a recent issue of the Register, 
upon “Flags in Sunday-schools,”’ I have some 
further suggestions to offer on the subject of 
inaugurating a campaign of peace education. 

I wonder how many who are constantly 
singing our Sunday-school hymns and also 
our church hymns stop to think how much 
there is in them which inspires warlike sen- 
timents. Ofcourse, ‘‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers’’ comes to mind at once, for there is no 
hymn which is more offensive in this particular 
and certainly none more universally used by 
all denominations as well as outside of re- 
ligious circles. 

It is probably our most popular song to- 
day. When the Salvation Army started the 
innovation of setting religious hymns to 
popular tunes, they repeated Luther’s say- 
ing that the devil had used the good tunes 
long enough, and it was time for the Lord’s 
people to adopt them. It seemed to me that 
the good martial air of “‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” had been long enough made to lend 
itself to the spirit of war, and that it was just 
the tune the peace army ought to march to. 
This thought inspired the following hymn of 
peace:— 


Onward, Christian workers, 
Ye who hope for peace, 
In the name of Jesus, 
Making war to cease; 
Jesus is our leader, 
Going forth to sow 
Seeds of truth and justice 
In this world below. 


Chorus 


Onward, Christian brothers, 
Clasping hands to-day 
’Cross all lands and oceans, 
Working, as we pray, 
That the love of Jesus 
In our hearts may be 
Shown by our obeying 
And our loyalty. 


Onward, Christian peoples, 
Brotherhood of man, 
Worship God, not mammon, 
Learn His perfect plan; 
Build His Kingdom holy, 
Peace and hope and love; 
Make this world an Eden 
Like the world above. 


Onward, Christian nations, 
Put the sword away; 
Prince of Peace our leader, 
Soon shall dawn the day 
When no strife or warfare 
Any land shall stain, 
And the peace of heaven 
On the earth shall reign. 


The hymn was submitted to the music com- 
mittee which arranged the music for our 
municipal Christmas festival, and comprised 
the choirs from the three churches. It was 
favorably received, and on Christmas Eve, 
in the Town Hall, it was distributed to all 
the people, printed upon Christmas-greeting 
ecards, and the whole town sang a hymn of 
peace, and for the time being the war hymn 
was forgotten. It was sung to the old tune 
with the spirit and, let us hope, with the 
understanding. 

I wish this hymn or a better one might be 
adopted in place of the one in common use 
in our Unitarian books. ‘This one can be 
furnished on little slips of paper which may 
be pasted in the old books at very little cost, 
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and in new editions can be substituted for the 
old words. I believe it to be a very important 
part of a systematic peace propaganda to 
displace the old war phraseology of our 
hymns by such as inspires the opposite senti- 
ment. 
Mary TRAFFARN WHITNEY. 
BERNARDSTON, Mass. 


The Beauty of the Yosemite. 


No temple made with hands can compare 
with Yosemite. Every rock in its walls 
seems to glow with life. Some lean back in 
majestic repose; others, absolutely sheer 
or nearly so for thousands of feet, advance 
beyond their companions in thoughtful 
attitudes, giving welcome to storms and 
calms alike, seemingly aware, yet heedless, 
of everything going on about them. Awful 
in stern, immovable majesty, how softly 
these rocks are adorned and how fine and 
reassuring the company they keep: their 
feet among beautiful groves and meadows, 
their brows in the sky, a thousand flowers 
leaning confidingly against their feet, bathed 
in floods of water, floods of light, while the 
snow and waterfalls, the winds and ava- 
lanches and clouds shine and sing and wreathe 
about them as the years go by, and myriads 
of small winged creatures—birds, bees, 
butterflies—give glad animation and help 
to make all the air into music. Down through 
the middle of the valley flows the crystal 
Merced, River of Mercy, peacefully quiet, 
reflecting lilies and trees and the onlooking 
rocks; things frail and fleeting and types 
of endurance meeting here and blending 
in countless forms, as if into this one moun- 
tain mansion Nature had gathered her 
choicest treasures, to draw her lovers into 
close and confiding communion with her.— 
From John Mutr’s ‘The Yosemite.” 


More Light on Religion. 


We sometimes hear it said by generous 
souls, themselves awake to the oncoming 
light of truth, that our distinctive liberal 
preaching is not needed now among evan- 
gelical churches, as they are becoming so 
kindly disposed toward us, and liberal enough. 
Read this literally true and very recent 
episode in a Pennsylvania town:— 

A Unitarian woman preacher was invited 
to visit a Presbyterian friend in another 
State, also to preach in two temporarily 
vacant churches, and to lecture for the local 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union. ‘The 
Baptist and Congregational churches in the 
vicinity kindly received the preacher on con- 
secutive Sundays in their churches, the Con- 
gregational Society giving an invitation to 
preach a second Sunday, which was gladly 
accepted. Pleasant services, with very good 
attendance, were held. ‘The preacher also 
had a most agreeable afternoon with the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, which 
cordially invited her to give two temperance 
lectures on following Sunday evenings, one in 
the Congregational, one in the Methodist 
church, these to be union meetings. 

On the first Sunday evening the presiding 
elder appeared at the Methodist church to 
hold an evening service, so that the first 
temperance lecture was not the union service 
expected, but was held in the Congregational 
church. 
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The second prospective temperance meet- 
ing was never held, as the presiding elder 
ruled that the lecture must not be given in 
the Methodist church, becattse the speaker 
was a Unitarian. 

However, the Congregational society mani- 
fested no fear in having two regular morning 
services in their church, with Unitarian ser- 
mons by the visitin’ preacher. Regrets are 
in order for the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, also for the local Methodist 
minister, who had the disagreeable duty of 
informing the Presbyterian lady who had so 
faithfully labored to have her friend address 
the people. 

Do we not need more light on the religion 
of Jesus, and more of his spirit, to give us the 
real fellowship of God’s children? Evidently 
the faith of Unitarians needs further expla- 
nation and better understanding. in some 
places. ‘Billy Sunday’s trail-hitters’? are 
known in the little town. Let your light 
shine, for there are yet fearful souls and shad- 
owy corners needing the light of God’s 
truth. 

Eviza M. H. Apsort. 


Literature. 


He Wxo Won THE WoripD. By Edward 
Payson Powell. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1 net.—Mr. Powell’s name has long 
been familiar to liberal thinkers, not only as 
a frequent writer for the Independent, the 
Christian Register, Unity, and other publi- 
cations, but as the author of Our Heredity from 
God, an admirable summary of the main 
principles of evolution, and several books in 
which are evident his love of nature and his 
intimate acquaintance with nature’s proc- 
esses in garden and orchard. ‘This “‘poem of 


the twentieth-century Christ” presents him 


in a somewhat new aspect. This is a poetic 
drama, intended for reading, not acting, based 
on the incidents in the Bible stories and por- 
traying the various episodes in the life of 
Jesus. It opens with the talk of Mary and 
Elizabeth. Jesus and John appear as boys, 
looking forward to the service of future years 
and strengthening their hearts by comrade- 
ship in the desire to bring the kingdom of 
God on earth. Quickly succeed the signifi- 
cant scenes that illustrate the various 
phases in that life which after nineteen hun- 
dred years has power to quicken the hearts 
of men and stir them to nobler living. It is 
a daring thing to undertake to tell this 
story again after the matchless simplicity of 
the original passages and the countless at- 
tempts made by every generation since to 
interpret their wonder and power, but every 
such attempt bears with it its own reward and 
testifies to the richness of the life from which 
the inspiration has been drawn. Mr. Powell 
is a most careful student, sympathetic and 
human in his outlook, and able to think of 
Jesus as a real man among real men. 


Tue Famous MATHER Bytes. By Arthur 
Wentworth Hamilton Eaton. Boston: W. 
A. Butterfield. $2 net—Mather Byles, the 
celebrated Tory preacher and poet, who was 
for more than forty years the pastor of Hollis 
Street Church, grandson of Increase Mather 
and nephew of Cotton Mather, is sure of 
remembrance by future generations if only 
for the stories that have been told of his 


- 


| witty sayings and hisirrepressible humor. He - a 
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was in truth much more than a humorist, 
holding an important place in the social life 
of Boston, and a literary man of considerable 
ability, but the position he took on the politi- 
cal questions of the day effectually interfered 
with his standing as the minister of Hollis 
Street Church. His sympathies were entirely 
with the Tory party and he was an intimate 
friend of Lord Percy. He refused persistently 
to preach on political questions at the time 
when all the other ministers in Boston 
preached resistance to British tyranny. He 
‘said when urged thus to preach, ‘‘In the first 
place, I do not understand politics; in the 
second place, you do, every man and mother’s 
son of you; in the third place, you have poli- 
tics all the week, pray let one day out of 
seven be devoted to religion; and in the fourth 
place, I am engaged in a work of infinitely 
greater importance.” He was turned out of 
his church, a trial being held, and the bitter- 
est feelings were entertained against him by 
‘this brother ministers. Later he was im- 
‘prisoned in his house and tried by the civil 
authorities. ‘The story of his Jife includes a 
most interesting picture of the Boston of his 
‘day and of many persons known to us through 
history, biography, or family reminiscences. 
Copley painted his portrait twice, and illus- 
trations taken from these portraits are here 
with others of contemporary interest. 


THosE WHO HavE ComME Back. By Peter 
Clark Macfarlane. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.35 net—These are true stories, 
tales of actual criminals who have struggled 
out of their own sinning into useful lives. A 
woman who overcame the morphine habit, a 
burglar who is making good as a social re- 
former (it is interesting to read the part that 
Dr. Dixwell and Archibald M. Howe had in 
this ‘‘remaking”’), a brave ‘“‘madonna from 
Whitechapel,’ prisoners committed for crim- 
jnal offences,—such are the heroes and hero- 
ines of a book which, besides its story interest, 
teaches with new emphasis the lesson that 
good men and women can be made from un- 
promising material and that it is well worth 
while for more fortunate members of society 
to interest themselves in such possibilities and 
to do their level best for the accomplishment 
of such brotherly aims. 


Mr. Grex oF Monte Caryo. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co—If anything were needed to enhance 
the popularity of Mr. Oppenheim’s novels, 
the war has surely supplied it. Tales of in- 
trigue, of international spying on personages 
in high places, of state secrets and unsus- 
pected conspiracies can no longer seem far- 
fetched and unnatural. The reader finds 
‘analogies with these suggested happenings in 
things that he knows have actually occurred, 
and interest is stimulated by incidents re- 
ported in the daily newspapers. The love 
Gnterest of the present volume is more pro- 
nounced than in some of these tales of inter- 
national episodes, and the story gains, as 
‘might be expected, continuously in interest to 
the end. 


| BRLSHAZZAR Court. By Simeon Strun- 
‘sky. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 
‘net.—Most of the essays which make up this 
volume have appeared from time to time in 
the Atlantic Monthly, a guarantee of their im- 
"portance and interest. They are all about 


pecially appreciate. 
would carry books of far less intrinsic worth. 
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the average citizen in his apartment-house, in 
the street, at the theatre and baseball park, 
or with his children. The studies of Harold 


are fine examples of insight into a child’s 
motives and outlook, such as parents will es- 
Mr. Strunsky’s humor 


He is the literary editor of the New York 
Evening Post, after several years of exveri- 
ence as editorial writer for that paper. 


THE CommoporeE. By Maud Howard 
Peterson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co.—Life in the United States naval ser- 
vice is the background to this novel of 
personal endeavor and achievement. The 
young man, whose development the reader 
follows from his young childhood, through 
his boyhood and early manhood, to the time 
of his graduation from the naval academy, 
is a fellow of high ideals, exceptionally quali- 
fied to win friends and keep them. The 
stern demands that beset one who would 
become a naval officer are made evident. 
Portions of the book have appeared from time 
to time in the Aélantic Monthly, McClure’s 
Magazine, and other publications. 


Neicupors. Life Stories of the Other Half. 
By Jacob A. Riis. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25 net.—These are 
stories of real people, such as one may read 
any day in the morning newspaper, which dis- 
poses in half a dozen lines of a tragedy or a 
comedy that, if interpreted as these are in- 
terpreted, would also grip the heart with 
their human interest and stir many to sym- 
pathy and action. These are homely tales of 
a boy’s independent self-reliance, of a Jewish 
peddler’s despair, of a five-year-old working 
at a willow plume, of good times in humble 
quarters, and of brave struggles for better 
days that won out. They make reading that 
is good for us all. 


THE WALL BETWEEN. By Ralph D. Paine. 
New York: Scribner’s. $1.35 net.—The 
code of propriety that governs military society 
and the complications that beset infringement 
of its regulations are made clear in this story 
of a man’s honor upheld through difficult 
circumstances. Active work in Nicaragua is 
a part of the incidents that go to make up a 
rather stirring story, and the love interest 
helps out the more strenuous side of the 
drama. Mr. Paine has written successful 
books, of which this is a fair example. 


Magazines. 


The Yale Review for January is up-to-date 
with five articles dealing with various aspects 
of the great war and with Belgian literature. 
The most important one is by President Had- 
ley, who from his recollections of Treitschke 
as a lecturer is able to give a better con- 
ception of this much-discussed German 
than we have had heretofore. The literary 
half of the Review contains articles of interest, 
the most attractive being on Hawthorne by 
Beers, and “The Worst Edition of Shake- 
speare,’”’ by Charles S. Brooks. Lounsbury 

considers at too great length, but with in- 
teresting details, ‘‘Southey, Poet and His- 
torian.’”’ Of poems there are two: ‘The 
Hunting,” by William Young; and “Past and 
Present,” a recently discovered fragment by 
‘Theodore Winthrop. 
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In the January number of the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, ““Bahaism an Antichristian System,” 
by Samuel Graham Wilson, a veteran mis- 
sionary in Persia, discusses Bahaism. The 
second article is a popular account by Lewis 
M. Miller, a layman, of the reasons for 
Paul’s writing in Greek. In the third 
article Dr. Herbert William Magoun treats 
the question of the genealogies of Jesus. 
According to Dr. William H. Griffith 
Thomas, the causes of the war in Europe 
are in the intellectual and moral defects 
of the German people. He believes that 
in their criticism of Biblical literature and 
Biblical standards of morals they exploited 
bizarre theories and are now reaping the 
whirlwind. Another article bearing in the 
same direction is by Dr. James Lindsay, a 
philosopher of Scotland, who deals with the 
philosophy of Nietzsche. The article by 
Mr. Harold M, Wiener is the second part 
of his reply to Dr. K6nig, the Old Testament 
professor at Bonn, Germany, who criticised 
the position maintained by Wiener and 
Dahse regarding the reliability of the Masso- 
retic text of the Old Testament. Dr. 
Alfred M. Haggard of Drake University 
presents a defence of the Messianic interpre- 
tation of Isaiah vii. 14-16, “‘ Behold, a Virgin 
shall conceive,” etc. Bibliotheca Sacra Com- 
pany, Oberlin, Ohio. 


In the February Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Rev. Charles Stelzle, superintendent of 
the Bureau of Social Service of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, writes on 
“Making the Church do Real Work.” It is 
a practical talk on how the church can best 
accomplish the purpose for which it was or- 
ganized. He says: “‘The way to discover 
whether or not a particular enterprise is effi- 
cient is to find out the purpose for which it 
was organized. It is an important part of the 
church’s work to care for the saints, but, 
really, some of the saints have been richly fed 
for so long a time, and they have exercised 
so little, that they are suffering from religious 
dyspepsia and ecclesiastical gout. ‘There are 
very specific scriptural commands to this 
effect: ‘Go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel them to come in’ is one. 
Here’s another: ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.’ Let’s 
settle it that the best kind of a church mem- 
ber is the one who is more concerned about the 
soul of his brother or sister than he is about his 
own. Somebody once said to Canon Wilber- 
force: ‘How is it about your soul?’ The 
great man replied, ‘I’ve been so busy trying 
to help these poor slaves that I forgot I had a 
soul.’ The church is simply a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. We must talk less 
about building up the church, and more about 
building up the people.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Among the attractive small books issued 
by the Pilgrim Press are The Well by Bethle- 
hem’s Gate, written by William Allen Knight, 
and The Madonna of Sacrifice, by William 
Dana Orcutt (each 50 cents net). The former 
is a picturesque presentation of the Holy Land 
as ‘a continual_map “of the heart’s journey- 
ing,” the picture- -land of Palestine, described 
with” a "touch of Oriental i imagery. The latter 
is'a “story of; :Florence,‘ Italian in “setting and 
sentiment, simplyfand ‘effectively narrated. 
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The Dome. 
The Sleepy Song. 


As soon as the fire burns red and low 
And the house upstairs is still, 

She sings me a queer little sleepy song 
Of sheep that go over the hill. 


The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
Their colors are gray and white; 

They follow their leader nose to tail, 
For they must be home by night. 


And one slips over and one comes next, 
And one runs after behind. 

The gray one’s nose at the white one’s tail, 
The top of the hill they find. 


And when they get to the top of the hill 
They quickly slip away. 

But one runs over and one comes next, 
Their colors are white and gray. 


And over they go, and over they go, 
And over the top of the hill 

The good little sheep run quick and soft, 
And the house upstairs is still. 


And one slips over and one comes next, 
The good little, gray little sheep! 
I watch how the fire burns red and low, 
And she says that I fall asleep. 
—Josephine Dodge Daskam. 


The Pocket that Disappeared. 


Sarabell lived in the long ago, when little 
maids wore gowns with very long, full skirts, 
and still longer pantalettes which hung lacily 
down below them. Sarabell had long brown 
ringlets. She was named after her two 
grandmothers. Grandma Sara lived in the 
east chimney corner of the big, sunshiny 
kitchen, and Grandma Bell lived in the west 
chimney corner. At any rate, that’s the way 
it seemed to Sarabell, for she always found 
them there when she came down to breakfast, 
and left them there when she went to bed 
directly after tea. 

Grandma Bell was a little old lady, always 
busy knitting stockings and mittens for Sara- 
bell’s father and big brothers, and for Sarabell 
woolly jackets—“hug-me-tights,’”’ she called 
them—and mittens with openwork backs, 
made of lovely white worsted, and fine stock- 
ings for Sunday wear. Grandma Bell’s 
glasses were sometimes on her nose, some- 
times on top of her head. She could knit just 
as well with them either way. Sarabell often 
wondered about it. 

Grandma Sara was stout and jolly, and al- 
ways busy over a big mending basket. Her 
glasses were always firmly on her nose, and 
she beamed at Sarabell over their tops. 

Both grandmas adored Sarabell, who stood 
a good chance of being spoiled. But her 
mother was wise, and, though she loved Sara- 
bell dearly, she could see her faults. One of 
these was greediness, and her particular 
greediness was for sweet things. She always 
ate all that were allowed her, and begged for 
more. One time, Miss Susan, who loved 
little girls, invited Sarabell to tea. The 
little girl ate all the goodies she possibly could, 
and then brought home some cakes in a nap- 
kin. Her mother was shocked, and even the 
grandmas, who almost always smiled at 
her, looked sorry. 

Sarabell took her litle “cricket” and called 
on the grandmas in turn. 

“Vou see, Grandma Sara,’’ she confided, 
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ctiddled close to the old lady’s chair, ‘‘the 
party was given for just only me, so I had to 
be polite and try everything. I tasted the 
bread and butter, I drank a teeny bit of the 
tea, and I did eat and eat the sweet litle cakes, 
but I couldn’t eat them all, so I told Miss 
Susan I’d feel more like it to-morrow, and she 
gave them to me to bring home.” 

Grandma Sara chuckled. ‘‘Oh, Sarabell! 
I’m afraid you won’t get your pocket.” 

Sarabell was very anxious for a pocket in 
the skirt of the new gown her mother was 
making her. It had been promised to her if 
she could mend her greedy ways. 

Sarabell picked up her cricket and visited 
Grandma Bell. 

“T didn’t really feel greedy, Grandma Bell 
—I just didn’t want to hurt Miss Susan’s 
feelings, you know, and the cakes were 
so cunning and good! Don’t you b’lieve 
mother will understand, and give me my 
pocket?”? The brown eyes filled with disap- 
pointed tears. 

“Mother always understands,’ consoled 
Grandma Bell. And sure enough! On Sun- 
day, when Sarabell was buttoned into her 
new muslin dress, sprigged all over with rose- 
buds, there, cunningly set in a seam at the 
side, was a fascinating pocket! She slipped 
her hand in and found a new handkerchief 
with a pink rosebud embroidered in one cor- 
ner. Reaching in again, ’way down, this 
time, she felt something hard, and out came 
her little fist with a bright new penny in it. 

“IT can’t be greedy any more now, can I, 
mother?’’ asked Sarabell. And she really 
thought she couldn’t. But the next Sunday 
the seed cookies were so good that she couldn’t 
eat quite enough at supper-time, so she slipped 
two plump brown ones into her new pocket— 
and forgot all about them! When she went 
to bed she hung her new dress on a chair. 

When all was quiet in the house, out from 
behind an old trunk, back under the eaves, 
crept a mouse. Suddenly sitting upright, she 
went sniff! sniff! Then she softly scampered 
toward the bed, and again she went sniff! 
sniff! On the chair by the bed hung the dress, 
and from it came a most delicious smell. Up 
climbed Mrs. Mouse, nosed about a moment 
and disappeared into the wide-open pocket. 

Down went the new dress to the floor. 
Mrs. Mouse was dreadfully frightened at her 
fall, but as she was not hurt, and nothing else 
happened, she thought she might as well 
sample the thing near her nose that smelled so 
good. ‘The thing tasted better, even, than it 
smelled, and she made a delightful meal. 
When she finished, she nibbled a hole in the 
new pocket, slipped through it and scurried 
back to the old trunk. 

The next morning Sarabell went down to 
the warm kitchen to dress in front of the big 
fireplace. Both grandmas were there, to help 
her with the buttons. 

“‘Why-ee!”’ shrieked Sarabell, suddenly. 
Both old ladies jumped, and her mother came 
running from the pantry. ‘‘My pocket! Why, 
it’s all wored out!’’ and she ran her fingers 
through the hole Mrs. Mouse had made, and 
turned her pocket up for all to see. 

“T smell a rat,’”’ replied her mother, myste- 
riously, and her eyes twinkled. 

Grandma Bell looked surprised. 
me! Dear me!” said she. 

Grandma Sara chuckled. 

Sarabell looked from one to the other, ex- 
pectantly. 

“T think a little mouse must have found 


“Dear 
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something good in your pocket last night,” 
explained her mother. _ 

Sarabell hung her head. 

“The next time,’ continued her mother, 
“T’m afraid she’ll take pocket and all.” 

And that’s exactly what she did. The night 
Sarabell took the largest piece of cake on the 
plate at supper, and, as she couldn’t eat it all, 
tucked it into the newly mended pocket, Mrs. 
Mouse came again. And what happened al- 
ways seemed very wonderful to Sarabell. 
For Mrs. Mouse not only ate the cake and 
pocket and all—but she sewed up the seam! — 
Clara A. Weeks, in the Continent. 


An Interesting School. 


“Ugh! But it’s cold this morning!” 
said Hugh Baron, as he was standing by 
the kitchen range watching mother make 
toast and get the breakfast ready. He had 
been out in the barnyard feeding the stock 
and the chickens, and now he was warming 
his feet before time to eat his own breakfast 
and get ready for school. ‘‘I don’t see how 
some of the boys and girls that live so far 
away are ever going to get to school this 
morning,’ he went on. ‘I just bet this is 
the coldest school in the United States to- 
day!” 

“Not if you count Alaska as part of the 
United States,’”’ answered mother. 

‘Why,’ I didn’t know the children up 
there went to school,” said Hugh, “I 
thought they were all Indians and just 
hunted and fished for a living.” 

“They are Indians,” said his mother, 
smiling, ‘‘but they do go to school and try 
to learn just as other children do. At Bar- 
row, a town in Alaska, the government has 
a school, and about 120 Eskimo boys and 
girls go to school there. This town is the 
most northern town on the American con- 
tinent, and these boys and girls are the most 
northern school-children in the world. Some 
of these Eskimo school-boys get up at three 
or four o’clock in the morning and walk four 
or five miles to the open water to catch a 
seal for their mother before breakfast, but 
they always get back home in time for school 
to begin at nine o’clock, How is that for 
punctuality?” 

“JT think that is just fine,’ answered 
Hugh, with shining eyes, “and I think 
Uncle Sam has cause to be proud of those 
120 little northern school-children. Do they 
walk to school?”’ 

““Most of them do,’ answered mother, 
“though they sometimes ride. Occasion- 
ally a little Eskimo child will ride a reindeer 
for amusement, but this is not common 
with these people as it is with the people 
who live in Siberia. These people drive 
the reindeer to sleds, or sledges, as they call 
them, and that is the way that the children 
ride to school when they have to ride. That 
is the way, too, that all the mail and the 
passengers and the freight are carried about 
in that country. The most northern mail 
route in the world is from Barrow, where 
these children go to school, to Kotzebue, a 
distance of 650 miles. This is the most 
dangerous and the most desolate mail trip 
in the world, and the reindeer make the 
journey one way in about fifteen days, so 
that it takes a whole month, if everything 
goes well, to carry a letter from one city 
to another and back again.” 
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~~—s- up there for a living,’ said Hugh, thought- 

ZZ fully. 

4 “No,” answered his mother, “‘and I 
shouldn’t like to have you do it. There 
; are not very many ways up there that the 
B! people can make a living. Now~that the 
' - canneries have taken so many of the fish, 
and the white trappers have taken so many 
of the fur-bearing animals away from the 
country, there are fewer ways than ever for 
the Eskimos to make a living. If it were 
not for the hardy reindeer the country would 
be much worse off than it is. 

_ “A young Eskimo who wants to go into 
the reindeer business can get a good start 
in life from the Government. They will 
take the Eskimo boys, give them a four 
years’ course of training in caring for the 
reindeer, and at the end of that time give 
them each a herd of fifty deer for their own. 
If this herd is managed at all well, it will 
bring them a good income for the rest of 
their lives. 

“Now your breakfast is quite ready, and 
you may eat it and take your lunch and 
books and run away to school and try to 
think about your northern Eskimo cousins 
who are going right now to the coldest school 
in the world.”—Francis McKinnon Morton, 
in Zion’s Herald. 


Jim Crow and his Brothers. 


Three tame crows were obtained from the 
parents some three months since, when they 
were about one month old, and have proved 
very interesting objects. ‘They are so entirely 
tame that they come flying along wherever 
they may be, at the call, “Come, Jim, come 
on,” lighting upon the shoulders or the lap 
and manifesting a desire to be fondled. 
When we reach home in the afternoon they 
seem to be watching for the carriage, and are 
on hand at once, greeting us with croaks and 
caws and with lowering and shaking of the 
wings. 

It is very interesting to note their power of 
observation and their intelligence. They had 
always seen us wearing a straw hat or hatless. 
We were surprised one day to note that they 
manifested some fear, refusing approach, 
which was understood when we remembered 
that a cap was worn. Going within, we re- 
appeared wearing the hat and carrying the 
cap. Calling them to us, we permitted them 
to see the change made from hat to cap, and 
vice versa, and the result was perfectly satis- 
fying. 

_ It occurred to us that they might appreciate 
roasted peanuts. We gave one to each, with 
which they played for some time, then dis- 
carded for something else. Gathering up 
the peanuts, we called them, and, as they in- 
tently watched the proceeding, opened one 
and fed the contents to them. They then 
very eagerly received each a peanut, which 
was immediately placed beneath their feet 
and picked open. Since, they have mani- 
fested great fondness for these, and dive their 
heads to the bottom of our pocket to obtain 
them, always searching for them in the one 
side-pocket in which we originally showed 
e them they were placed. 

‘ oe We tried them, also, with some wild ripe 
cherries, for which they did not seem to care, 
Bane wet, filling their mouths with them, emptied 
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them into our slippers, and were ready to re-! 
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peat as often as we removed the slippers to | things. 


cast them out. 
_ They are as familiar with our visitors as 


with ourselves, but quickly fly away upon the | right over,”’ said Mr. Beckett. 


appearance of a stranger presenting the aspect 
ofa tramp. 

They mix freely among our own, but mani- 
fest fear upon the appearance of a strange 
horse. 

Ordered from the portico, they scold very 
loudly, and continue this as they are driven 
off, being absolutely disobedient to the word. 
—Exchange. 


After Christmas. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


The Christmas-trees on rubbish-carts! 
It almost breaks our loving hearts, 
They were so tall, so fine, and gay, 
With gifts and lights on Christmas Day. 


They loved their homes ’mid wind and snow, 
They loved their many brothers, so 

I think we ought to make our trees 

Of paper, and with paper leaves. 


Then when we have enjoyed them long, 
Cremate them, with a parting song, 

So in the woods and on the bill 
Hundreds of trees would be there still, 


To grow and gladden all who came, 
And we would have our gifts the same. 
The rubbish carts would then pass by 
Not leaving teardrops in one’s eye. 


A Cold Moving-day. 


“What a day to be moving!” said Mrs. 
Larcom, looking out at a loaded van pass- 
ing the house. “It is so cold and stormy. 
I certainly feel sorry for any family moving 
in this bitter weather.” 

“Tt isn’t a family moving, Mattie,” said 
Mr. Larcom. ‘It is Mr. Trent storing some 
second-hand goods he has bought, in his 
wareroom. I don’t believe anybody would 
move on a day like this.” 

“T know about some movers,” said old 
Mr. Beckett, who was warming his hands 
by the fire. He came in daily to do the 
chores and care for the furnace, and he was 
now resting in the kitchen and eating the nice 
lunch Mrs. Larcom always had ready for 
him. ‘‘Lost all their household goods, too.” 

“Who was it?” asked Ruth and Fred Lar- 
com, with round eyes. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Gray Squirrel,” said the old 
man, with a twinkle. ‘‘They were settled 
for the winter in that @ld oak in the park 
across the way, and last night it blew down 
and broke all to pieces. It was hollow from 
top to bottom.” ‘ 

“Were they killed?” cried the children. 

“No. The tracks led to another hollow 
tree a little bit away, so I guess they moved 
in with some other squirrel family. At least, 
the tracks didn’t show that any of the family 
was lost. Some boys picked up all the nuts 
that were scattered on the ground this morn- 
ing, so the family will have a hard time to get 
along this winter.” 

“Can you show us which tree they moved 
into?” asked Fred. 

“Ves, easy enough. 
the park gate.” 

“Mother, may we take the poor squirrels 
a share of our nuts, so they won't starve?” 
cried the children. 

“Yes, as soon as the weather is a little 
milder you may take some nuts to the poor 
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It’s that big oak by 
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We must not let our pets starve,” 
said Mrs. Iarcom. 

“Vou do up your things and I’ll take them 
“Maybe the 
folks they moved in with didn’t ask them to 
breakfast, and maybe the house was empty. 
It’s a cold day to go without things to eat, 
and since your mother always takes such 
good care of me I’ll be glad to pass the help 
along. My! I’m glad I didn’t have to move 
in the dark and cold last night.” 

So the children brought out walnuts and 
corn and butternuts and hickory nuts and 
chestnuts and even some bread for the 
squirrels, and Mr. Beckett carried it all 
over to put in the hollow tree. The children 
counted the nuts, so they could tell if the 
squirrels ate any of them, and Mr. Beckett 
tucked them away up in the tree, so no boy 
could find them. At noon the weather was 
warmer, and Fred and Ruth slipped cau- 
tiously over to the big tree, to see how the 
movers were getting along. 

“There’s only two of the chestnuts left!” 
whispered Ruth. 

“And all of the bread has been eaten!”’ 


said Fred. ‘“‘Let’s hurry away for fear we 
scare them.” 
If Mr. and Mrs. Gray Squirrel could 


think, they surely must have felt that moving 
that cold day was a good thing for them. 
The children kept them supplied with good 
things to eat all winter, and in the spring 
when they came out they were fat and saucy 
and sleek as if they had been feasting all the 
cold weather.— Sunday School Times. 


Tommy Tucker’s Target. 


Mr. Tucker set his little son Tommy to 
work to move a lot of small, loose stones out 
of the road near their house. He was to 
rake them up and throw them over into a 
pasture across the way. It was a very tire- 
some job. How could he ever do it? 

After picking and throwing for some time, 
Tommy sat down to think of some better 
way, he was so tired. “I have it,’”’ he said 
to himself. ‘“‘I’ll set up a narrow board for 
a target, and invite all the boys to come and 
play ‘Fire at a mark.’”’ 

“Boys,” Tommy said, ‘‘here’s good fun. 
Now for it! Here goes!’? And, while the 
boys thought it rare sport, Tommy got all 
the stones over into the pasture in almost 
less than no time. 

That was a good way to make play of 
work.—Early Days. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerk, REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Drrectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, at 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili aK 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General SECRETARY 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Good of Life. 


Is life worth living? Yes, so long 
As there is wrong to right, 

Wail of the weak against the strong, 
Or tyranny to fight; 

Long as there lingers gloom to chase, 
Or streaming tear to dry, 

One kindred woe, one sorrowing face 
That smiles as we draw nigh; 

Long as a tale of anguish swells 
The heart, and lids grow wet, 

And at the sound of Christmas bells 
We pardon and forget. 

So long as Faith with Freedom reigns, 
And loyal Hope survives, 

And gracious Charity remains 
To leaven lowly lives; 

While there is one untrodden track 
For Intellect or Will, 

And men are free to think and act, 
Life is worth living still. 


—Selected. 


An Obstacle to be Removed. 


(A Letter to an Orthodox Friend.) 


BY REV. STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


Please allow me to explain. My dumbness 
this morning did not, as you may have in- 
ferred, grow out of ill-will or out of wilful 
disinclination to talk on the subject you in- 
troduced. It seems to be one of the penalties 
I pay for being an old man. The other day, 
surrounded by men and women who praised 
a public speech I had just made, my tongue 
was tied as effectively as on this occasion, 
and my consequent embarrassment was even 
greater. When I came home this morning 
I told my wife that I thought I must give 
up all attempts at private conversation on 
subjects requiring thought. And now—my 
tongue having failed—will you kindly let 
me try to make my position clear with my 
pen? 

If asked to name two persons among all 
that I have known who stood highest morally 
and spiritually, I should not hesitate, though 
of course I should concede that my estimate 
might be wrong. I should name two women 
both beyond the meridian of life when I 
came to know them. In addition to the 
purity of their lives and the exalted place 
they held as wives and mothers and neigh- 
bors, these women were both earnestly relig- 
ious. But while one of them, a Methodist 
of long standing, had fulfilled the condition 
which you say is alone essential to salvation, 
—she had ‘‘accepted Christ,’—the other, 
a Unitarian by heredity as well as by earnest 
conviction, had not. Now what I should 
have said this morning, had the power of 
speech been given me, is that the system of 
thought which provides for the eternal separa- 
tion of these two, assigning to the one an 
infinite amount of good and to the other an 
infinite amount of evil, and this only because 
the reasoning which produced an intellectual 
assent on the part of the one did not produce 
a like assent on the part of the other—I should 
have said that this system of thought is a 
horribly bad one. It is bad, I should have 
said, because it is incompatible with belief 
in the goodness of God, being based on the 
presupposition that relentless malignity is 
aroused in him by our infraction of a single 
arbitrary decree. 

Then I should have gone on to say that it 
is incompatible also with belief in the wisdom 
of God, for only measureless folly would so 
order a universe that a character like that of 
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the second of these women I have named 
should be lost. Character is the most valu- 
able of possessions in any conceivable world; 
a thousand fold more valuable than the ac- 
ceptance of any truth which man has dis- 
covered or which God has revealed. 

You say that you judge no man; that you 
will not say of any given man that he is 
lost, and in this you agree with all orthodox 
men and women with whom I have talked. 
But certainly when you adopted your creed, 
you adopted it with all its consequences, 
and, supported by this creed, you say, ‘Of 
course accepting Christ is essential to sal- 
vation.” -Now I can refer you to a good 
many men and women who, not through 
carelessness and not through perversity, but 
through deliberate and careful thought, ab- 
stain from ‘‘accepting Christ’’ in the sense 
in which you necessarily use that term. Still 
resting on your creed, do you not say dis- 
tinctly of each of these that he is in a lost 
estate, and if one dies thus, do you not say 
of him—of John, of Thomas, of Samuel, 
of a Socrates, a Plato, a Longfellow, an 
Emerson—that he is lost? 

This disinclination on your part, and on 
the part of other orthodox people with whom 
I have talked, to say that any given man is 
lost tells me this and nothing besides: that 
you have come to occupy a plane of sym- 
pathy, charity, loving kindness above that 
which your creed assigns to God. Now it 
seems to me that a creed to be of any value 
must place God before us and above us; 
that if it does not, but makes.of him the doer 
of that which humanity would forbid our 
doing, then it becomes, not a help, but al- 
ways a hindrance to our moral and spiritual 
progress. 


Southern Letter. 


The church in Oklahoma has been very 
busy since the last report was received. In 
December The Alliance assisted in the open- 
ing of a Women’s Exchange, and worked in 
various ways for the benefit of the church. 
A group of little girls calling themselves 
“Bluebirds” have been making clotkes for a 
wee baby. A Greek floweresque musical 
drama entitled ‘Flora and WPlowerland,”’ 
written and staged by the minister of the 
church, Rev. Claience J. Harris, proved a 
great success. The progiamme which tells 
of this is very attractive, interpreting it as 
“a revelry of songs and flowers.” ‘The theme 
running through it All is “There is a soul in 
every leaf,”’ and this is brought out in pretty 
flower scenes, and songs which have been 
adapted to the words. Unfortunately, the 
evening was stormy, so many were unable to 
attend the peiformance, but even so, there 
was a decided addition to the Sunday-school 
treasilly. 

The New Year started in well with the 
church in San Antonio also, for The Alliance 
is active in many ways and has made over 
eighty dollars at the Christmas sale. The 
first Sunday in the year, at the close of the 
sermon, a short Fellowship service was held, in 
which many of the congregation participated, 
between forty and fifty joining in this way. 
Rev. George H. Badger has commenced a 
most interesting series of sermons on “ Five 
Great Poems and their Religious Meaning,” 
considering in turn “The Book of Job,’’ 
“Dante’s ‘Divina Commedia,’”’ ‘‘Goethe’s 
‘Faust,’ ” “’Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’” and 
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“Browning’s ‘Paracelsus.’” ‘These sermons 
seem to be just what the people want and 
need, and they show their appreciation by 
coming out in good numbers and listening 
earnestly. The Sunbeams Junior Alliance 
are now at work upon real baby clothes for 
some needy little one, and their interest and 
enthusiasm is charming to see. 

From the church in Watha, N.C., word 
comes of a continual social work the 
year round, which is essential to their suc- 
cess and adds much to their general interest. 
The farm which is connected with the Caro- 
lina Industrial School is a model one, and a 
great help in the community in demonstrat- 
ing what can be done in an agricultural way 
in the vicinity. The women of The Alliance 
are now busy sewing for the children of Bel- 
gium. 

From Houston, Tex., we received word of 
a very successful bazaar held the 8th and 
oth of December, at which they cleared 
seventy dollars, and “‘didenot buy our own 
articles.” They add, “‘The branches were 
all so kind, sending either salable articles or 
money. We tried to send an acknowledg- 
ment to each, but in case any were overlooked 
we wish to thank them in this way. We are 
having very good attendance at the ser- 
vices held at Queen Theatre every Sunday 
morning. Our Mr. Maxwell is a real ‘live 
wire.’ Every one who hears him wants to 
hear him again. His lectures not only sound 
well, they read well. We are delighted with 
both Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell. I don’t think 
Boston could have sent us better.” : 

The church in New Orleans has spent a 
busy, happy month. ‘The rummage sale held 
by The Alliance early in the month added 
$116 to the treasury. On December 21 the 
remodelled church was ready for morning 
service. It was prettily decorated with holly 
for the Christmas service, and full of real 
happiness, joy, and hopeful outlook. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kent have moved into the 
new parsonage, and they state in the church 
calendar for December 27, that of the rug 
presented them at Christmas, ‘‘ housekeepers 
as a rule do not want their carpets 
worn out, but it is the earnest wish of the 
minister and his wife that their Christmas 
carpet may get threadbare beneath the wel- 
come feet of its givers and other guests,” and 
with such genial host and hostess as Mr. and 
Mrs. Kent it will not be strange if they see 
it often trod by many feet, even though these 
may not wish to wear it “threadbare.” 

With the hearty assistance and co-opera- 
tion of the Boy Scouts and other Sunday- 
school workers, five large packs and baskets 
Containing gifts and Christmas dinners were 
prepared and carried to the homes of five 
poor families, with many little children to be 
made glad thereby. In the darkness of 
Christmas Eve, Mr. Kent led a party 
of willing singers to gather outside of the 
homes of some few sick and aged people to 
sing Christmas carols, which left, indeed, good 
cheer in these homes by the thoughtfulness 
and service as well as the singing. The 
Sunday-school Christmas Party was held 
from 4 to 6 on the afternoon of December 30, 
with good things and a good time for all 
who attended. 

The Young People’s Religious Union re- 
cently elected the following officers: Mr. 
Clifford Stern, president; Miss Hermonie 
Tyffy, vice-president; Miss Lillie Nairnes, 
secretary; Mr. Alphonse Cautzen, treasurer. 
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_ The Memphis church is to have Mr. Kent 
with it for a-couple of weeks soon, carrying 
good cheer and optimism to them; and dur- 
ing his absence he has secured Dr. Peabody 
of Harvard University to fill his pulpit here. 
A. H. B. 


Maine Letter. 


The ‘‘news” from Maine, if not strictly 
news in the generally accepted editorial sense 
of being new, is at least good news and en- 
couraging. When Rev. Louis C. Cornish of 
Hingham, Mass., who has recently visited 
many of the Maine churches in the interests 
of the denomination, reported at a ministers’ 
meeting held in Saco that he did not hear a 
single note of discouragement from any of the 
ministers of the churches which he visited, 
it was apparent that the several parochial 
machines were either going very well or else 
the parsons were so busy and so hopeful that 
there was no time to think of discouragement, 
and less to talk about it, a condition which 
is as good if not better than having every- 
thing too well oiled. 

The ministers’ meeting held at Saco on the 
15th of December was a helpful, cheerful 
gathering attended by ten of the Maine 
ministers, who consulted with Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, and listened to reports of the 
lecture trips taken by Mr. Cornish in Maine, 
and Rev. Arthur G. Pettengill of Portland 


. to several churches in New England, under 


the auspices of the Billings Foundation. Mr. 
Cornish’s trip prepared the way for the pur- 
chase of a parsonage for the church at Ells- 
worth, which, under the happy ministry of 
Rev. John W. Tickle, is recovering from sev- 
eral years of inactivity. Resolutions were 
passed approving Mr. Cornish’s plan for the 
acquiring of certain desirable property in 
Ellsworth, and for the financing of the plan, 
and a committee, consisting of Messrs. Joy, 
Phalen, Clarke, and Cornish, was appointed 
to take the matter in hand. Mr. Pettengill’s 
report led to much discussion and the ap- 
pointment of a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Pettengill, Baker, and Phalen, 
to draft resolutions which should clearly 
state the hearty sympathy of our Unitarian 
churches with all efforts to improve and stim- 
ulate the religious life and social welfare of 
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when the church has only just been opened. 
Just now we are compelled to get a man to 
the electric lights owing to their being seri- 
ously out of repair. We have also just got 
a bill for the repairing of the organ, which ‘is 
$35 plus the time that the janitor spent 
laboring for the man who did the repairs.’’ 
During January the Ellsworth church, unit- 
ing with the Congregational, Baptist, and 
Methodist churches, is participating in a 
union ‘‘Go to Church” campaign (services 
being held Sunday evenings in the different 
churches), which is to be closed by a union 
service in the Congregational church, at 
which the question ‘‘Why I go to Church” 
will be answered by different laymen. 

Castine reports that the first Sunday of 
the New Year brought sixty-eight people to 
church, and that there were eighty-six pres- 
ent in the Sunday-school. The church at- 
tendance is greatly increased by the large 
number of Normal School students in the 
audience, which means that the influence of 
the Castine church is carried and felt in 
many towns of the State outside of Castine, 
making, as the minister, Mr. McKoon, says, 
an unusual opportunity for service to the de- 
nomination asa whole. Mr. McKoon has an 
organization of Boy Scouts which now num- 
bers thirty-two, divided into four patrols, 
among which a most lively competition is 
now in progress to determine which one will 
first have all its members become second and 
then first class Scouts. The Scouts are 
planning to give a concert in connection with 
the Scout play which will be held in February. 
The Alliance meetings still maintain their 
high standard, and there have been thirty- 
one men present at the last two meetings of 
the Men’s Club. The interest in both these 
organizations continues. The Camp Fire 
Girls have just entertained the Scouts in re- 
turn for the pleasant evening recently spent 
with them. On December 4 the Alliance 
gave a coffee party in the Town Hall, which 
proved a very delightful social event as well 
as being financially a great success. 

Houlton, our one strong church in the great 
county of Aroostook, is to be congratulated 
over its success in securing Rev. George Dana 
Sanders as its minister. The society is well 
organized and managed, and appears to be in 
excellent condition. It is made up of 
church-going people, whose fine spirit and 


the working class. These resolutions and|loyalty to the Unitarian cause make it a 


the report of the committee in charge of the 
plan for securing the Ellsworth parsonage will 
be published later. 
The churches at Yarmouth and Belfast 
are still without ministers. Belfast reports 
that several candidates have been heard and 
that they hope soon to secure a minister. 
The Alliance is doing good work, and the 
church activities progress as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances. 
Ellsworth, as we have said, is recovering in 
a remarkable way from a condition which 
was the natural result that follows the closing 
of a church for a number of years. The re- 
port of a parishioner met the other day was 
that “things are going fine.’ Mr. Tickle is 
“struggling valiantly with his problem, and 
the people of the church, according to his 
report, are doing all they can to aid him. 
They are rejoicing over the prospect of a 
parsonage, and propose to do all in their 

yower to help make it a possibility, but, 

Mr. Tickle writes, “it is no easy task to 


de people to make great ventures | 


challenging field for any minister. Mr. San- 
ders will surely help the church to maintain 
its place of usefulness and honor in Houlton. 
It has a fine church building, well designed 
and serviceable, and with its parsonage, which 
is said to be one of the finest in New England, 
well located among fine surroundings, is 
ready for a long and happy pastorate for the 
minister and for the people. 

At Bangor matters are going well, as usual, 
under the wise and able leadership of Rev. 
A. R. Scott. The Alliance of this church is 
an institution to be proud of and to talk 
about. ‘The attendance is large, usually over 
a hundred, and furthermore there is much in- 
terest in its work on the part of the general 
public, as well there may be. Besides giving 
ample attention to national and local Alliance 
work, the programme for the year includes 
addresses and discussion of such important 
civic matters as ‘‘The Needs of Our City,” 
“Tenement Houses and Laws,’ ‘Beauty: 
Dumps, Billboards, Parks,’ ‘‘The Under- 
world of. Bangor,” ‘‘Amusements: Movies, 
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Carnivals, Dance Halls,” etc. Mr. Scott re- 
ports the beginning of a new venture in the 
city in the way of week-day religious services. 
On Fridays he holds half-hour vespers, which 
have been well attended and will be con- 
tinued throughout the winter months. 

After being closed for about a year, the 
church at Waterville is responding enthusi- 
astically to the leadership of Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen, who has been with the church since 
early last fall. The church attendance is 
good, averaging eighty. The Sunday-school 
is gradually growing, and the minister’s Bible 
class averages thirty. The Alliance and the 
Ladies’ Circle gave a successful fair early 
in December, and all the societies of the 
church are working harmoniously and effec- 
tively for the welfare of the church, which is 
slowly but surely regaining its position of im- 
portance and usefulness in the city. 

The First Parish of Portland is full of vital- 
ity and enthusiasm. The sense of responsi- 
bility and privilege in the liberal faith which 
animates the whole parish foreshadows great 
service to the denomination and to the city 
of Portland. The work that the parish has 
undertaken since the fall work began is new 
in several respects. In the first place, two 
new organizations have been started. Early 
in the fall the Young People’s Society held its 
first meeting and elected officers. Since then 
three other meetings have been held, and plans 
for the year are well mapped out. These 
plans include co-operation with the church 
in the supplying of ushers for the services, a 
study class in connection with the Sunday- 
school, two dramatic performances, a musical 
recital, and various social gatherings. The 
Society has affiliated with the Young People’s 
Religious Union. The men’s club, recently 
formed, is to be known as the First Parish 
Club, and the indications are that it will be a 
strong and useful body within the parish. 
The other essentially new departure in the life 
of the parish has been the work of the pub- 
licity committee in advertising the prin- 
ciples and the services of the church. The 
committee has bought 550 inches of space 
in the most prominent daily, and is utilizing 
this space in regular and systematic adverttis- 
ing of the things for which the Unitarian 
church stands. The committee has also is- 
sued a monthly calendar, placed a statement 
of our faith upon the outside of the church 
building, and set up a bulletin board upon 
which placards may be fastened. This is to 
be a sort of outdoor pulpit, and inasmuch as 
the church is situated on the busiest street in 
the city, and thousands of people pass by, 
it is hoped that this will be an influence for 
good. The statement of “Our Faith” is a 
handsome tablet, painted black and of the 
same size as the opposite tablet bearing the 
name of the church and the hours of services, 
and on it in beautiful gold lettering is the 
statement legible from the opposite side of 
the street. One must look at the church as he 
passes, and he must also see and note what 
the handsome great church believes in, stands 
for, and strives to teach. 

In addition to these new efforts the regular 
work of the church is progressing satisfac- 
torily. ‘The Sunday-school is still busy im- 
proving its methods. ‘The Alliance has held 
one neighborhood meeting for the Unitarian 
women in near-by Alliances, and has con- 
ducted one of the most successful fairs 
in its history. Monthly vesper services 
are held, at which the minister is discuss- 
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_ing various fundamental aspects of the 
peace movement under the topics: “War 

_and Religion,” ‘Armaments and Justice,” 
“Hatred and Knowledge,” “Selfishness and 
Service,” ‘‘Patriotism and International- 
ism.” 

At Yarmouth the church mourns the loss 
of its faithful minister, Rev. L. R. Daniels, 
who has recently gone to Windsor, Vt., 
whence comes good news of the beginning of 
his ministry there. Mr. Daniels gave himself 
to the community of Yarmouth as well as to 
the church, and if he fills the place at Windsor, 
as he probably will, that he did at Yarmouth, 
Yarmouth’s loss will be Windsor’s great gain. 
‘The services of the church are held regularly, 
with supplies engaged for some time ahead. 
The parish will not hear candidates, however, 
before April or May. ‘The Alliance is flour- 
ishing and plans to give a concert and supper 
the last of this month. 

Over at Farmington the Unitarian church 
is planning to celebrate its 85th anniversary 
with a two-day festival of joy, beginning on 
the 27th with historical addresses, letters 
from former ministers and friends away from 
the parish. There will be a parish supper 
on the evening of the 27th, with readings from 
the church records after the supper. On 
the 28th Rev. Henry Blanchard, D.D., will 
preach the morning sermon, on the subject, 
“Magnifying Our Faith.’’ In the evening 
there is to be a general meeting, with an ad- 
dress by Henry P. White, editor of the 
Farmington Journal. 

The calendars and reports from Saco indi- 
cate that Rev. Ward R. Clarke and his 
church are well occupied with interesting and 
helpful work. On Christmas Sunday a dra- 
matic reading of Van Dyke’s ‘‘The Story of 
the Other Wise Man’ was given in the 
church, which proved to be a great success, 
and the Christmas fair followed by an amus- 
ing play was a source of financial return and 
good cheer. The parish has had visits and 

_addresses from Rev. Louis C. Cornish of 
Hingham and Rev. S. B. Nobbs of Marlboro, 
Mass. ‘The Young People’s Religious Union 
has had lectures about the work of Dr. 
Grenfell in Labrador, to which it has made 
substantial contributions of clothing and toys 
as well as money; another by Miss Jane Pratt 
of Deerfield, Mass., about the story of Dr. 
E. E. Hale’s ‘“‘In His Name.” ‘The Alliance 
is doing good work, and from the reports of 
the annual meeting, held January 6, the con- 
dition of the parish shows faithful work in all 
departments. 


Since writing the above, good tidings have 
come from Belfast and Sanford. At Belfast 
the church has called Rev. A. E. Wilson of 
Plainfield, N.J., to take the place of Rev. 

_Charles B. Ames, who resigned several months 
ago. Mr. Wilson isa graduate of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Our genial brother Rev. George F. Pratt, 
who has recently taken the responsibilities 
of the church at Sanford upon his shoulders, 
is fitting into the situation there most happily 
and successfully.. The annual meeting has 
just been held in the Sanford Municipal 
Court room with twenty-two members pres- 
ent. All bills were reported paid, and all 
reports were most encouraging. The Alli- 
ance has paid for the music, and laid by a 
small sum for the permanent fund, and also 
sent a big box to the Belgians. The minister’s 
report for four months showed a list of over 
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one hundred families, a congregation averag- 
ing about sixty, but slowly increasing. The 
Sunday-school has made rapid gains from 
sixty-nine to eighty-seven in attendance, with 
a membership roll of one hundred and six. 
Under Mr. Pratt’s leadership, three -boys’ 
clubs have been formed, and the two girls’ 
clubs previously organized are actively at 
work. Sanford needs a proper church build- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that there may be 
one there soon. The church is really making 
good progress, and people seem full of confi- 
dence, as well they may under a man like Mr. 
Pratt. 

The churches will be glad to hear that it 
is reported from outside the State that Rev. 
Arthur G. Pettengill’s lecture ‘‘The Work- 
ingman and the Unitarian Church” is making 
a profound impression upon his audiences. 

Poe 


Magazines Wanted. 


I have had several requests for the two 
magazines—La Riforma lTIitaliana and the 
Unitarian Word and Work—I offered in the 
Register some weeks ago. I have myself 
only one copy of each to give, but I think 
there may be others receiving the same 
pamphlets and willing to pass them on to 
those who would be very glad to receive 
them. 

If so, will they be kind enough to write 
to me at the address below. 

(Miss) L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
g1 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Lowell Institute Lectures. 


A course of free public lectures on ‘‘ The 
Religious History of New England’’ will be 
given in King’s Chapel on Monday after- 
noons at 2.30, beginning February 8. On 
February 8, 15, 22, and March 8, Prof. J. 
Winthrop Platner, D.D., of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary will speak about the Con- 
gregationalists; on March 8 and 15, Presi- 
dent George E. Horr, D.D., of the Newton 
Theological Institution will speak of the 
Baptists; and on March 22 and 29, Dean 
George Hodges, D.D., of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School will lecture on the history of 
the Episcopal Church. 


The Unitarian Club. 


Social welfare, viewed from the standpoints 
of the legislature and of the practising lawyer, 
received the earnest attention of the mem- 
bers of the Boston Unitarian Club at their 
meeting at the Somerset, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 13. The Massachusetts Legislature two 
years ago took the lead among law-making 
bodies in creating a Committee on Social 
Welfare, and the members of that committee 
for the present year attended the meeting 
as guests of the Club. Hon. George H. Ellis, 
a vice-president of the Club, was House 
chairman of the committee from its inception, 
and through his advance to the Senate has 
become this year chairman of the committee. 
The speakers were: Allison G. Catheron, 
House chairman of the Social Welfare Com- 
mittee, on “Law and Social Welfare”; and 
Sherman L,, Whipple, on ‘‘ Lawyers and Social 
Welfare.’’ At the annual meeting, held be- 
fore dinner, the following officers were elected: 
President, William §. Kyle; vice-presidents, 
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George H. Ellis and Charles W. Eliot; secre- 
tary, Charles W. Birtwell; secretary, Francis 
P. Sears; additional members of the council, 
Frederick W. Stone, Edward E. Allen, and 
Frank L. Locke. The Club has 270 members, 
and $1,083 in the treasury. President Kyle 
at the close of the dinner, announcing the 
result of the election, said that it would be 
noted with regret that the name of Dr. 
Brown for the first time did not appear in 
the list of officers. ‘‘Dr. Brown,” he said, 
“was the first treasurer of the Club, holding 
that office over thirty years, until chosen 
vice-president. ‘The Club has never had a 
wiser counsellor than he, or one who has con- 
tributed more to its good fellowship. While 
he retires from office at his own request, I am 
sure he will always have a large place in the 
heart of the club.” 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Grading a Small Sunday School. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK. 


Part V. 


The Primary department (Grades I., II., 
and III.) is one in which the three ages repre- 
sented, six, seven, and eight years, may easily 
be kept in one group. This is an advantage 
in the small school, where all the pupils of 
the three grades may number no more than 
can be managed by one teacher. Subjects 
planned for each of the years will be taught in 
turn. Promotions will remove from the class 
and grade, year by year, those who have com- 
pleted the three subjects, in whatever order 
they may have been taken. In larger schools 
each class of the three Primary grades may 
have a separate teacher, while all are kept to- 
gether for some general department exercises. 

In the other departments, Junior, Inter- 
mediate and Senior, there may be gaps in the 
course as actually taught in any one year if 
the school be small. Pupils may be lacking 
for some one grade. Or it may be necessary 
to teach in one class those of two grades, for 
example the fifth and sixth. In this very 
fact lies an advantage for the small school. 
All through the year when no class is study- 
ing the work of an omitted grade a teacher 
may be preparing on that subject for the 
coming year. ‘Teachers may often be se- 
cured when time in advance is given for prep- 
aration on a definite subject who would not 
otherwise attempt the work. 

Any school, of whatever size, which carries 
on effectively a graded course of study, with 
expressional work for the pupils and suitable 
teaching equipment, should expect to grow. 
Reports from many sources tell of steadily 
increasing attendance, growing enthusiasm, 
and a fine spirit resulting from a well-organ- 
ized curriculum. Children of all ages feel 
the value of systematic instruction, and de- 
spise a school which is haphazard and ineffi- 
cient. The school which is well worth 
while is the one which in the end will attract 
and hold pupils. 

Of course, a graded system involves pro- 
motions. In the schools where it is the cus- 
tom for one teacher to keep the same class 
year after year this may seem like a serious 
annual upheaval, one likely to cause much 


opposition on the part of pupils. So faris 
this from the fact, that in many schools : 
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_ take up some specific service in the school or 
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where the graded course is established the 
pupils accept promotion as readily as in the 
day school. It is a mark of progress, an 
evidence of work done, and they welcome it 
as such. More often it is not the pupils, but 
the teacher who is fond of her class who ob- 
jects to promotions. ‘Then, too, she knows 
her class and has learned their needs, so hesi- 
tates to begin work with an untried group. 
There is, nevertheless, a greater satisfaction 
in store for her than she is aware, once she 
has accepted this requirement of the graded 
course. It arises from the fact that teachers 
who prepare for one grade only, or two at 
most, and teach the same subject to a suc- 
cession of classes, will teach that subject well. 
They will learn the characteristics and needs 
of pupils of a certain grade. Few teachers 
can do equally good work in any or all of 
the departments. Specialization, and mas- 
tery of one field, is needed in Sunday-school 
teaching, as in secular education. A teacher 
who is so capable and well trained that she 
could deal equally well with pupils of any 
age should not be allowed to bestow her 
gifts on a single group during their entire 
Sunday-school course, but should be placed 
where a series of classes would receive the 
benefit of her equipment and ability. Pro- 
motions, then, make for needed variety, prog- 
ress, and efficiency in teaching. 

Some tests of fitness as the condition for 
promotion may well be applied. What 
these should be will depend on the local situa- 
tion and on the aims and ideals of the school. 
At least there should be some requirement in 
memory selections, note-book work, regu- 
larity of attendance, and faithfulness in the 
regular class work before a certificate is 
granted. The teacher should recommend 
each pupil when ready for a higher grade. 
If this is done publicly, and a certificate is pre- 
sented by the superintendent in the presence 
of the school, the promotion becomes a dis- 
tinctive feature of the work of the year. 

At sixteen or seventeen years of age comes 
the time of graduation, not necessarily from 
the school, but from the course of study. 
By this ceremonial the church school recog- 
nizes the completion of the earlier years of 
training and makes public acknowledgment 
of the fact that these pupils are now crossing 
the border-land between irresponsible child- 
hood and responsible maturity. Before this 
period they have been in the care of the 
church: now the church may claim, not only 
the right to help in guiding their lives, but 
also its share in the consecrated service which 
they are eager to give. The subject which 
completes the course preparatory to gradua- 
tion may well be the one which prepares for 
and leads into church membership. It will 
help the pupil to recognize and answer the 
call to the higher life. It will furnish added 
ability to choose aright from the various ele- 
ments of our civilization. It will give help 
in understanding the great principles of faith 
for which the church stands. A climax of 
this sort in the course of study in the school 
of religion is in line with the soul’s awakening 
and consecration at this period of life. It 
not only meets the need of the individual, 
it results in benefit to the school itself. At 
the very age when now many young people 
are lost to the school, the ceremony of gradua- 
‘tion binds the pupils more firmly to its best 


-- interests and welfare. They are then willing 


and eager to enter its teacher-training class, to 
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to join its Advanced department for further 
study in some special line of religious educa- 
tion. 

The graded course must be held flexible 
enough to meet the needs of the members of 
each school. It is designed, as any scheme 
must be, for the average child; it must be 
used for the benefit of children-as-they-are, 
the bright and the dull, the well-trained and 
those who have had little if any religious 
teaching. ‘The graded system is not a Pro- 
crustean bed into which children must be 
fitted at all hazards. It isa workable method 
of securing the best results from the Sunday- 
school curriculum, 

To what end, then, is all this care in grad- 
ing the school of religion? It is that we may 
put the welfare of the child at the very centre 
of our Sunday-school work. Not ease of 
management, not the comfort of the superin- 
tendent, not the pleasure and satisfaction of 
the teacher, but the supreme good to the 
pupil is the aim. ‘Through a graded course 
of instruction the child’s religious training 
may be made progressive, thorough, and ade- 
quate. It furnishes a means of doing with 
reasonable assurance of success that most im- 
portant work, the co-ordination and develop- 
ment of the religious instincts and impulses 
in the heart of the growing child. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


The Topic Manual and Other 
Pamphlets. 


Copies of a Topic Manual prepared a few 
yeas ago for the use of our unions may be 
found at Headquarters. The Manual is by 
no means out of date, and, being considered 
as serviceable as ever, it is still recommended 
to our young people. Programme commit- 
tees, ministers, and other workers would do 
well to look it over. 

“The committee prepared these topic lists 
more as a suggestion of what ground might 
be covered by the unions than as a manual by 
which the year’s work was to be planned. It 
tried to bring together a variety of courses, 
some devotional, some practical, some involv- 
ing little preparation, others requiring really 
serious work. Such a topic list will be found 
most profitable where the work of the indi- 
vidual union is mapped out in advance for the 
season and where the subjects are assigned 
to the various speakers before the opening 
of the year. ‘This method allows sufficient 
time for the painstaking writing of papers, 
and for ‘reading up’ for the general dis- 
cussion of each address. Where such a plan 
is adopted, and unless the union is an isolated 
one, it is advisable to leave a few evenings 
open, so that the occasional opportunity to 
hear some visiting speaker may be utilized. 
Judging by the experience of several unions, 
it would seem wiser to diversify the year’s 
programme, not giving more than four even- 
ings to one topic unless it be locally of un- 
usual interest. To accomplish this, two or 
more short papers may be read on the same 
night, or a selection may be made of those 
subjects in one list which have the most ap- 
peal. The lists are prepared for our liberal 
churches and are expected to be used with 
freedom, but the committee urges upon each 
union and every union member a spirit of 
thoughtful preparedness for the year’s work.” 
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The two later pamphlets, “Hints on How 
to Form and Conduct a Young People’s 
Religious Union” and ‘‘The Young People’s 
Religious Union,” are in constant demand 
and seem to fill a long-felt want. The 
quantity is by no means exhausted, and we are 
glad to supply all applicants. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Jan- 
uary 25, at eleven o’clock. Speaker, Rev. 
Alfred Gooding; subject, “Reflections on a 
Ministry of Thirty Years.” 


Deaths. 


BROCKWAY.—In Boston, January 11, Mrs. Frances 
Whitney Brockway, of Auburndale, formerly of New York, 


MRS. LOUISE B. FISHER, 


Mrs. Louise B. Fisher passed from this life at Alton, IIl., 
Monday, January 4. With her going Alton lost its most 
cultured citizen. For thirty-six years she has been a power 
for good in that community. She came to her work there 
well equipped. Mrs. Fisher was born in Templeton, Mass, 
Her maiden name was Louise B. Haynes. In early life 
she was married to Rey. Judson Fisher. Then followed 
several pastorates East and West, closing with one at Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mr. Fisher died in 1890. Following his death, Mrs. 
Fisher took upon herself the work for which her association 
with him in the work of his ministry had so well fitted her. 
She organized what was known as “The Woman’s Council,” 
and for twenty-five years she was its presiding officer and 
genius. Nor did she confine her work to this club, for she 
was an ardent suffragist and was interested in all enterprises 
for human betterment. No one not knowing the condi- 
tions can at all understand the value of the work that she 
did in Alton. She kept alive in the city a love for the best 
in literature. The club, under her direction, studied civic 
conditions and became interested in a better Alton,. That 
the city has changed so radically for the better in recent 
years is due directly to the work of the women of that city. 

Despite her much learning and acknowledged power 
Mrs. Fisher was retiring by nature. It was only by one’s 
own search that the riches of her mind and heart were to 
be discovered, but for that very reason they had an added 
charm. To the young minister, struggling with his problems, 
she was ever a source of strength in her wisdom and of 
inspiration through her courage, as many of them have 
experienced. 

The funeral services were conducted by Dr. Reese of the 
Alton church. She is survived by her two sons, Mr. Frank 
and Dr. Waldo Fisher. WwW. M. B. 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
lete equipment for city and out-of- 
eo — jetting. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. : 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
** Undertaker, Boston.’ 


OME COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 

hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue“rorg M. 
oston. Reference,{Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 
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At the next At Home of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, at League Head- 
quarters, 104 East 20th Street, Monday, 
January 25, 3-5 p.M., The Alliance of the 
Church of the Redeemer, New Brighton, 
Staten Island, will act as hostesses. 


The Western Fellowship Committee has 
received from Rev. Victor Lynch Greenwood 
of the Congregational ministry an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation issued 
by this Committee. F. S. C. Wicks, Wilson 
M. Backus, Ernest C. Smith, 105 5. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


The Worcester Conference will hold its 
forty-eighth annual meeting, January 27 and 
28, with the First Parish, Fitchburg, Mass., 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens, minister. Rev. 
William L. Sullivan will preach Wednesday 
evening.”’ On Thursday morning Dr. Charles 
F. Dole and Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton will speak 
on “The Anti-Alcohol Movement.”’ On Thurs- 
day afternoon Prof. Charles H. Levermore 
will speak on ‘The European War and after- 
wards,” and Rev. Sydney B. Snow will speak 
on ‘‘Recruiting for the Ministry.” 


The speakers at the noon-day services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, next week are as fol- 
lows: January 25, Rev. Roger S. Forbes; 
January 26, Rev. James E. Gregg, First Con- 
gregational Church, Pittsfield; January 27, 
Rey. Howard B. Grose, D.D., editor Mis- 
sions, Boston; January 28, Rev. Edward D. 
Towle, Unitarian Church, Peabody; January 
29, Rev. George T. Smart, D.D., Newton 
Highlands Congregational Church. At the 
Saturday noon musical service on January 23, 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, the organist, will be 
assisted by Miss Hildegarde Nash. 


An anniversary service commemorative of 
the thirty-year pastorate of Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes, First Unitarian Society of Newton, 
Mass., will be held Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 28, at eight o’clock. Other ministers of 
Newton,will take part in the service, includ- 
ing Rev. George H. Parkinson, Methodist; 
Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Unitarian; Rev. 
John Goddard, Church of the New Jerusalem; 
Rev. H. R. Chamberlin, Baptist; Rev. Rufus 
H. Dix, Universalist; Rev. J. Edgar Park, 
Orthodox Congregationalist; Rev. Laurence 
MacLure, $.T.D., Episcopal. Addresses will 
also be made by Senator John W. Weeks and 
Mr. Jaynes. 

Meetings. 


New YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—The League met on Friday, Jan. 
8, 1915, at the Lenox Avenue Church. 
Mrs. Lawson opened the meeting, and urged 
the members in the words of Miss Bancroft, 
The Alliance president, to make their influ- 
ence a power for good, far and near. Six 
new names were added to the membership list. 
The first speaker was Dr. George C. Cressey, 
presented by the Philanthropic Commit- 
tee; subject, “Liberalism in England.” Mr. 
Cressey said that the practical work of liberal- 
ism is abolishing artificial distinction between 
men and things and also between classes. 
The efforts for social liberty in England have 
to struggle with intrenched tradition and 
petrified privilege. It is hard to tell which 
the Unitarians find harder to meet, the non- 
conformist opposition or that of the Church 
of England. Many of the Church of Eng- 
land are Unitarians, but do not acknowledge 
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it, and really do not know it. They de- 
nounce Unitarianism because they know 
nothing about it and desire to know nothing 
about it. This isnotinspiring. Mr. Cressey 
closed by saying that the women who have or- 
ganized are doing their work well, and that 
the men in England, in their devotion and 
their presence in church, put to shame the 
laymen of our own churches. If we were as 
devoted and consecrated, we should progress 
more rapidly. The speaker of the day was 
Mr. L. W. Barclay, a director of the Social 
Centre Bureau of the People’s Society. The 
idea of the pageant, the speaker said, is to 
develop the interest of every person in the 
community. Its very spirit is the getting to- 
gether to have a genuine good time in the 
development of an ideal community celebra- 
tion. It awakens civic pride, and will go a 
long way in making our nation democratic. 
The pageant is now a vital combination of 
the arts, of the drama and music, and of the 
dance. It should be shown by the people 
themselves in their own dramatic action, 
with the professional element entirely left out. 
Mr. Barclay then gave a graphic and inter- 
esting description of different pageants held 
in this country. The collection of the day 
was taken for Southern circuit work. 


NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
A large. number were present at the mid- 
winter meeting which was held at the High- 
land Avenue Church, Somerville, on Thurs- 
day, January 14. Rev. Chester A. Drum- 
mond, minister of the church, extended cordial 
greeting, after which Mrs. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham gave an account of her experiences 
in Europe last summer while attending the 
Peace Conference at Constance. She told of 
the suffering among the Belgian refugees, of 
which later, on her return home, she was 
an eye-witness in Iondon. In closing, she 
called upon The Alliance branches to help in 
the relief work. If one hundred branches 
would give ten dollars each, one thousand 
dollars could be quickly raised—this in no 
way to lessen the home Alliance work, but 
to be regarded as an emergency call. Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis, the next speaker, told of 
her recent trip through the Middle West. 
Year after year, Mrs. Davis with unflagging 
energy carries her message of good cheer to 
the small and isolated branches, inspiring 
them to renewed life and continued effort. 
Mrs. Atherton, whose subject was “College 
Centres,” urged greater co-operation between 
the churches and the colleges—a closer per- 
sonal relation with the students, especially 
commending the remarkable work done by 
the King’s Chapel branch in Boston. After 
Mrs. Atherton’s address a collection was 


‘taken for the work at college centres, and the 


New England Directors’ Travelling Fund, 
which resulted in $118.69. The roll-call 
showed ninety-eight branches represented, 
with an attendance of four hundred and 
sixty-four. At the afternoon session, Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson outlined the plans of the 
Committee for the General Conference next 
autumn at San Francisco, inspiring all who 
heard her with a desire to attend. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot gave the closing address of 
the day, an account of his trip of two 
months ago through the Northwest, com- 
paring the conditions of to-day with those of 
twenty-seven years ago when as a young man 
he went to Seattle to begin his work in the 
ministry. The growth though not large he 
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found was good and increasing, and he re- 
minded his hearers that “‘to travel hopefully 
is better than to arrive anywhere.” An- 
nouncement was made that the next meeting, 
which will be the annual meeting, will be 
held in April, at the First Parish Church, 
Brookline. 
Mary C. SAwveEr, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Churches. 


BRATTLEBORO, Vi.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood: This 
society has had a prosperous year and looks 
forward with renewed hope and courage to 
the twelvemonth to come. The Unitarian 
Club, which has been formed during the year, 
held a most successful meeting in December, 
when a timely and suggestive address on 
forestry was given by the Assistant Forester 
of the State, the subject being illustrated by 
views thrown on a screen. The Sunday- 
school devoted the money usually expended 
in gifts for its Christmas-tree to the needs 
of the little children in Belgium, contributing 
over $25 for this purpose in addition to a 
box of games and useful articles. The an- 
nual meeting of the Society was held Tues- 
day evening, January 12, and was attended 
by an unusually large number. After the 
generous supper had been partaken of, pro- 
vided by the women of the parish, reports 
were given touching upon the different ac- 
tivities of the church, including the Freme 
Circle, the Women’s Alliance, the Parish 
House Committee, the Men’s Club, and the 
Sunday-school, closing with an address by the 
pastor. The treasurer’s report shows a small 
balance in the treasury after the payment of 
all obligations, and the outlook for the future 
is encouraging. The parish house, so re- 
cently added to the equipment of the So- 
ciety, is proving a great blessing in every 
way, and makes possible more efficient ser- 
vice. 


CoLorapo Sprincs, Cor.—All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas Salter Robjent: The 
church was closed the last three Sundays 
in November, owing to the serious illness 
of the minister after an attack of ptomaine 
poisoning. During his stay at the hospital 
the people could not show their affection 
enough. He was showered with kindness, 
and this surely helped toward his recovery, 
which for a time was a matter of doubt. 
Mr. Robjent returned to his pulpit the 
third Sunday in December. He has just 
finished a course of sermons on ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of the Men who made America,’’ 
which has drawn large congregations. ‘The 
last sermon attracted so large an audience 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care 


Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

Preswent, Mrs. A. D, SHEFFIELD. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adéle 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


A Miss E. M. LOCKE 
parent m4 KE, 279 Tremont Street, 
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that every available seat was occupied 


and chairs had to be brought in. Commenc- 
ing on Sunday, January 17, Mr. Robjent 
is to give a course on ‘’ The European War— 
the Greatest Tragedy of the Centuries.”’ 
The following will be the topics: ‘The 
Horror of it,—the Brute on Top, with just 
a Glimpse of the Human”; ‘The Real 
Causes of the War, Facts that Admit 
of No Debate”; ‘‘The Appeal to God”; 
“When will War End? Some Pages from 
History that Give the Answer and Inspire 
Hope.” In these sermons the war will 
be viewed from the standpoint of liberal 
religion and broad humanity. The rule 
of absolute neutrality and impartiality will 
be observed. The Sunday-school continues 
to grow. This is one of the encouraging 
results of the summer campaign, with Mr. 
Sunday as an antagonist. On Monday 
evening, November 30, the congregation 
was favored with a visit from Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., who was accorded a most 
hearty welcome, not only as president of 
the American Unitarian Association, but 
as founder of the society. A largely at- 
tended reception was given Dr. Eliot, who 
delivered a fine address. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa—The Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes: The monthly 
calendar of this church sets before the people 
their responsibility in this period of Phil- 
adelphia’s visitation by the evangelist Mr. 
Sunday. It says: ‘‘For ourselves we fear 
nothing. Even though he speaks of our faith 
in words which are not fit to repeat, and refers 
to Dr. Eliot as a liar, we know that he can- 
not hurt us. But the larger question arises, 
Is he not hurting Christianity? Is he not 
setting back the spiritual life of our com- 
munity? ‘This is a critical period for re- 
ligion. Is it not a serious matter to have 
Christianity so discredited for thinking men? 
Many people have already said, as did a man 


who left the revival meeting on Sunday, ‘If 


this is Christianity, I have done with it.’ 
The issue is clearly before us and the city. 
If we think a better, truer, more helpful ex- 
pression of Christianity can be made, both 
the opportunity and responsibility are be- 
fore us. We seem to be the only ones who 
can speak and who dare to speak at this 
time for the larger faith and the real spirit of 
Jesus.” The week of special meetings, be- 
ginning Januarv 24, will include as speakers 
Rev. William I. Sullivan, Rev. Alfred R. 
Hussey, Rev. Edmund H. Reeman, and Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 


GREEN Harsor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George I. Mason: The recent appeal 


_of the Sunday-school for low chairs and table 


for the primary class, and for Bibles for the 
intermediate class, has been answered by a 
kind friend of Cambridge with a check to 
cover the entire need. The school is very 
grateful and will make immediate use of this 
generosity. During the past year the school 
has raised and spent a considerable amount 


of money. A new departure was made at 


the annual meeting, held the first Sunday in 
the new year, by the creation of an executive 
committee consisting of the teachers, officers, 
and the adult Bible class. It is thought that 
this change will work toward greater efficiency. 
The school has maintained a good interest 
nd good attendance the past year. The 
already is making plans for ‘the 


The Christian Register 


annual fair in August, the exact date soon to 
be announced. The last Sunday in January 
will complete six years of the present pasto- 
rate. In accordance with the custom of recent 
years, the Lenten season will be observed by a 
series of sermons on the spiritual life. The 
parsonage repair fund has made a good start, 
the amount thus far secured having been 
placed on interest. The minister has been 
able to occupy his pulpit since November 8, or 
since he returned from his trip to various 
points in New England last fall. He is on 
the gain in health and believes he will be 
ready for the summer work in this summer 
resort. He is secretary and treasurer of the 
Green Harbor Improvement Association or- 
ganized last September by both resident and 
non-resident members interested in the ma- 
terial improvement of the village and the 
beach. The president is a Boston lawyer. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church Society, Rev. Walter A. 
Taylor: A local paper comments on the 
fact that Mr. Taylor will continue as min- 
ister here for another year. It says that 
this is most gratifying to the people of James- 
town generally as well as to this immediate 
church. “Dr. Taylor has labored in this 
church and city for fifteen years—and the 
word ‘labored’ is used advisedly. Mr. 
Taylor is a busy man. ‘The membership of 
his immediate church is not large, and if he 
confined himself to service to this people alone 
it is possible time might hang heavily upon 
his hands, but the city of Jamestown and 
the surrounding country is his parish. The 
poor and the unfortunate of whatever faith 
or nationality or standing in society belong 
to the Father whom he serves, and he is 
brother and teacher and helper to them all. 
It is most gratifying that Dr. Taylor is to 
remain in Jamestown; the city could ill 
afford to lose his services. While the Uni- 
tarian church might obtain another minister, 
there is only one Walter A. Taylor, and the 
entire community needs him.” 


MEADVILLE, Pa.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian), Rev. H. T. 
Secrist: This society does not favor giving 
up the word ‘ Unitarian” in the name of our 
church organizations. The matter was dis- 
cussed freely at a special meeting, at the 
quarterly meeting of Nov. 27, 1914, and at the 
annual meeting, Jan. 7, 1915. ‘The vote on 
the last-named occasion was wunanimous 
against the proposed change. 


SEATTLE, Wasa.—University Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John C. Perkins: A most in- 
teresting service was held on Christmas Day. 
The pastor, Dr. Perkins, conducted the chris- 
tening of eight children ranging in age from 
one year to fourteen years. Two of the 
eight became junior members of the church. 
The church was beautifully decorated with 
ivy and holly. Against the green back- 
ground appeared the earnest faces of the 
parents, the wondering faces of the little ones, 
and the serious faces of the older children. 
It was an impressive ceremony, which marks 
a milestone in the progress of the new 


society, since it is the first service of the 


kind. 
Personals. 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish has resigned as 
pastor of the First Unitarian Church of 
Hingham, to become secretary-at-large of the 


» 
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American Unitarian Association. Mr. Cor- 
nish has been pastor of the church since 1900. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Saturday morning exercises of the 
school begin at half-past nine as on other 
mornings. The subjects of discussion and 
study for this hour have been those pertain- 
ing to the Sunday-school kindergarten, and 
these subjects will continue during the month. 
All members of the class take part, and the 
hour is intended to be especially helpful to 
those who are teaching little children, or who 
are hoping to do so. The entire session on 
Saturday is open to the public, and those in- 
terested are welcome to come at half-past 
nine or later. 

Miss Josephine Bates of the First Parish, 
Cambridge, with the orchestra of that school, 
will demonstrate the use of instrumental music 
in the School service on Saturday morning, 
January 23. This will be interesting to both 
children and adults, and it is suggested that 
those teachers who have pupils with some 
musical ability come with such pupils to hear 
Miss Bates’s presentation. This may en- 
courage those who think they cannot to do 
the thing which they really can do if only 
they make the start. The whole subject of 
music in the Sunday-school is of more than 
passing importance. It requires enthusiasm 
in the leaders, and a belief in its value in re- 
ligious education together with taste in selec- 
tion. The plan arranged for these Saturday 
lectures purposes to stimulate interest so 
that more music and better shall have place in 
the School services. Miss Johnson’s fine list 
of hymns that every child should know, which 
was given in her lecture on the oth, is one 
which may require much time to learn; but 
it is very worth while to know as many of 
these as it is possible to learn. Most of them 
may be found in the new hymn-book. 


46 IVY” 
CORSET 


Made of TRICOT 
WOVEN material. 
Boneless, having only 
one flexible bone on the 
side for holding the cor- 
set in place. The gar- 
ment measures 16 
inches from the waist 
line down and 3 inches 
from the waist line up. 
Equipped with six 
heavy hose supporters. 
Front steel 1114 inches 
long, finished with hook 
and eye at bottom. 
Top is trimmed with a 
wide band of lace. 
Sizes 19 to 30. 
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Price 


$5.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


“To be frank,’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
after the Symphony. concert, ‘I don’t care 
much for Debussy’s music. Too much of it 
is on a minus key.” 


“Papa, what isan escutcheon?”’ ‘‘Why?” 
“This story says there was a blot on his 


escutcheon.” ‘Oh, yes! An escutcheon is 
a light-colored vest. He had probably been 
carrying a fountain pen.”—Houston Post. 


The teacher asked Ruth to describe a 
frog, and she answered, ‘‘A frog, teacher, 
is a big green bug with warts all over it, 
and it keeps its mouth open all the time, 
and—and—it’s always sitting down behind 
and standing up before.”—Public Ledger. 


A census clerk found that the blank under 
the heading ‘‘Age of father, if living,” and 
“‘Age of mother, if living,’ had been filled 
with the figures 120 and 112. “But your 
parents were never so old, were they?”’ asked 
the astonished clerk. ‘“‘No,”’ was the reply, 


» 9” 


“but they would have been if livin’. 


From a Massachusetts village: ‘Mrs. 
Twickembury is evidently writing for our 
local newspaper, which announces that ‘Mrs. 
A. E. Chamberlain has presented the Histor- 
ical Society with a square yard of cotton 
cloth, printed in colors and illustrating the 
cotton centennial in Pawtucket, R.I., the 
whole being emblemished with the Stars and 
Stripes.’”’ 


“Vou tell your boss,’ said the village 
squire to the plumber’s assistant, ‘‘that he’s 
a fool, and that he can march up to my house 
and make that work right.’”’ The assistant 
delivered the message, and the plumber 
called the squire to account. ‘‘Do I under- 
stand,” he said, ‘‘that you told my man I 
was a fool?” ‘“‘You understand correctly,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Didn’t yott want him to 
know it?’’—Youth’s Companion. 


An Anglican clergyman pleading for free 
seats told this: ‘‘When I was a curate, the 
holder of a large old-fashioned pew in our 
church once complained of the intrusion of a 
stranger on the previous Sunday. He added, 
‘Sir, I would not dare to disturb divine wor- 
ship by pushing him out of my pew, but I 
took the slight liberty of sitting on his hat.’ 
The appropriation of pews had made the 
holder think them a kind of property.”’— 
Christian Lrfe. 


A rheumatic old lady had a thermos flask 
as a Christmas present from her doctor, with 
instructions how to fill it with hot tea, which 
the doctor thought would be a comfort to her 
in the dark, winter mornings. When he in- 
quired after the efficiency of his present, 
“You can take the silly thing away, doctor,” 
he was told. ‘The tea inside it may be all 
right—I haven’t tried it—but the bottle’s 
no good at all. I had it to my feet, and they 
were just like ice all night.”—London In- 
quarer. 


Mr. Milner (now Viscount Milner) and Sir 
George Murray were with Mr. Gladstone dis- 
cussing an important bill, and Mr. Milner 
remarked: “I suppose, Mr. Gladstone, you 
will say with the old Greek that the half is 
sometimes greater than the whole.” ‘No 
old Greek ever said that,’’ Mr. Gladstone re- 
plied. ‘‘Oh, yes,” said Mr. Milner, ‘Hesiod 
said it.” ‘There happened to be a copy of 
Hesiod in the library, and the well-known 
passage was turned up. Mr. Gladstone 
looked steadily at it for some seconds, and 
then, without the slightest hesitation, said, 
“An undoubted interpolation.”—Lord Al- 
verstone’s ‘‘ Recollections.” 
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“JUBILATE DEQ’ HYMNAL 


Edite” -, Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Co-2 2ss St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATB DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical ser- 
vices of the Sunday-school, we would call their attention 
to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler whose 
prevlaes ventures in this field have met with unprecedented 
avor in liberal religious circles in the United States and 
England, and whose large experience in Child Song assures 
a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies in harmony with 
the _ standards and needs of the liberal Christian 
Sunday-school and home. 

The book vo on log hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. + 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and capable 
of a liturgical treatment. The tic and ethical values 
of the selections in verse have been carefully considered, 
while the music to which they are wedded is throughout 
tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 


The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 


the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be furnished 
those who desire to make further inquiry. We give here- 
with the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school affairs, 
formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more eee — of a ary matter. The 
most mar! of the music is what it should be i 
a book for callines rightness.” ? 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday-school 
Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, so far as 
I know. ... lL amstirred to congratulation.” 

pe Rev. resale a0 Badger, re the sian tgpal 

more succ ly wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal fellow- 
ship. ... It es a decisive step in advance.... There 
is a most excellent collection of service, with a generous 
rie and logical development combining simplicity, dignity, 
and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 


Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. ... Iam looking 
iowa using the first patt of the book i 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


in my own 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pi Sr eeeRSoN] Underground 
eT) —~ Garbage Receiver 


; No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. 
272 Congress Street, 


ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL-LI FE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful su ion. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Situation coe Rey beewe Ne raw 

east winds, the seacoast. Three 

Beautiful Pater 9 pout 
College Courses. 


Studies Genet! and 
Studies Certifeate.” Music, Art, Do 


Athletics a basketbal 


